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Behold" 


the never nde ag yow 
Of maids who ‘use 


SAP im 


Maids of heart and maids of head 
Unmarried maids and maids who wed! ° 
Bright maids of every land and elt 

Will choose 














and the mothers must see to it that during the first years baby has 
plenty of nourishing fat in some form. There's danger he won't get 
enough and no danger of getting too much. Plump babies have the best 
start, and thousands have been unable to get flesh without 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


the finest form of easily digestible fat, and with the hypophosphites it gives 
plumpness to body and food to bones and nerves. It has been proven 
indispensable to all ages. No “guesswork” about Scott’s Emulsion. What 
has been done (for others) can be done (for you) by this ally of nature. 


ALL DRUGGISTS: FIFTY CENTS AND ONE DOLLAR. 
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The toothsome tenderness and 
delicious flavor of Swift’s Premium 
Hams are due to two things—the 
care used in selecting the hams 
and the method used in curing and 
smoking them. 


Swift’s Premium Hams have the 
same delicate flavor clear to the bone. 
They are szweet, tender, juicy, neither 
too fat nor too lean—the most 
healthful and economical of foods. 


Order Swift’s Premium Ham from 
your local market, and prove its 
superiority. 


Swift & Company U.S. A. 
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Try it on Yourself or on the beautiful 
Skin of a child... The results are 
always the same because it is pure. 
A hundred years have found Pears’ 
Soap matchless for the complexion. 


ALL RIGHTS SECURED 
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rived at the steps of 

the gymnasium just as 
three boys were disappear- 
ing through the doorway. 
“I don’t believe you'll 
have mueh difficulty with the 
‘This 
And it’s to 


me: and his father ar- 





| 
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Latin, Lou,’’ said Mr. Collingwood. 


is the Latin examination, isn’t it? 
last an hour and a half ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Louis. 

‘*‘T shall have to leave in two hours to catch 
my train. So we won’t say good-by just yet. 
I’ll walk about and see the place, and you'll 
find me hanging round here waiting for you 
when you come out. Good luck.’’ 

So Louis ascended to the examination-room, 
having only a glimpse 
from the stairs of the gym- 
nasium proper, with its 
flying rings, its parallel 
and horizontal bars, and 
mattresses, and leather 
vaulting-horses. He did 
not even know the names 
of most of the things, but 
the glimpse excited him. 
Up above he found a long 
room with unpainted 
tables and benches, and a 
row of windows to the 
south, overlooking a pond 
with wooded shores—a 
pond which he had not till 
now discovered, and which 
lay almost behind the 
study building. There 
were twenty-five or thirty 
boys scattered about the 
room, sitting expectantly 
at the tables and looking 
toward the two masters, 
who were holding a con- 
sultation on the platform. 
One of the masters was a 
clergyman, in a long black 
coat, middle-aged, with a 
smooth-shaven, good-hu- 
mored face, and with spec- 
tacles, behind which his 
near-sighted eyes seemed 
always to be glancing 
upward. The other was 
considerably younger, a 
compact, athletic figure. 
He had a brown mustache 
and dark complexion, and when he laughed,— 
as he was doing when Louis looked at him, 


—he shook silently and showed a pocketful of | 


little wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. 

Louis stood a moment in the doorway. Then, 
at the front of the room, up near the platform, 
he caught sight of Morrill. 
the aisle and seated himself directly opposite 
Morrill, and at the other end of the bench from 
Searborough—whom he did not till that moment 
discover. Morrill looked up from an envelope 
on which he was drawing, and nodded; then 
he pushed the envelope across to Louis. On it 
was a sketch of the clergyman, a somewhat 
exaggerated likeness, giving him an expression 
of fatuous blandness and benevolence. It had 
caught cleverly his pose and the upward cant 
of his head. Louis chuckled, and handed it 
back admiringly. 

‘*He’s easy, I’ll bet,’’ whispered Morrill, 
across the table. ‘‘Hope he marks the Latin— 
and not that other fellow. The other one’s too 
keen. St! Scabby!’’ 

He skimmed the envelope down the table to 
Scarborough, but it stopped half-way. Louis 
reached out and shoved it on to Searborough’s 
hand. Scarborough received it without a glance 
of acknowledgment. 


So he walked down | 
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| at him with blank amazement. Morrill had not | young man more than ever. 








The clergyman rapped on the table and spoke | 
| unconscious of the slight that had been put upon 
**Boys, I will ask you first of all to make out | 


in a clear voice: 


in writing a statement of what your preparation 
has been. You may have ten minutes for that. 
Then the Latin papers will be passed round.’’ 

The two masters descended from the plat- 
form and moved about the room, distributing 
pencils and paper. 

‘*From now on you will hold no intercourse 
with one another,’’ announced the clergyman. 








the Latin, leaned forward and began 
to write. It was ridiculously easy—a 

chapter from the fifth book of Cesar, some 
elementary questions in grammar, and then a 
passage—just as easy—from Nepos, followed by 
questions in syntax. Louis had been reading 
harder Latin for two years, and he found it 
merely a pleasant diversion to turn these simple 
passages into English. He wrote so rapidly that 
after about ten minutes his hand was tired, and 
he paused to rest. Then he saw Morrill looking 
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the wide stalls which 
the walls ; 
tones, Mr. Collingwood holding his boy’s 





extended along 
and there they talked in low 
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hand. It was such advice as he had 
often given his son before, but somehow 
Louis felt it in that place, so quietly 
the desk, and said, ‘‘Are you quite | | uttered and with the solemnity of separation 
sure you’ ve finished ?’”’ so imminent, more full of meaning, more impor- 
“Quite,’’ said Louis. | tant than it had ever before seemed; and 
“Tt’s a mistake to hurry through an exami-| finally, when his father said, with a smile, 
nation,’’ said the young man. **After all, Lou, 1 talk on in this way, but 
“*T haven’t hurried,’’ said Louis. Shakespeare anid everything in a very few 
**Very well. But let me caution you; here- words,—‘To thine own self be true,’ ’’—then 
after, when you want to leave an examina- | Louis gave his father’s hand an earnest squeeze, 
tion-room, always raise your hand and get | and answered firmly: 
permission.’’ “T’ll try, papa.’’ And at that Mr. Colling- 
Louis turned and went out, disliking the | wood put his arm round the boy’s waist and 
drew him close for a kiss ; 
and then Louis, winking 














away the tears, knew that 
the time had come. 

He could not speak 
when, a few moments 
later, standing in front of 
the study, he saw his fa- 
ther step into the carriage ; 
he could only smile and 
wave his hand. And then 
he stood, and with blurred 
eyes watched the carriage 
until it disappeared over 
the top of the hill. 

He turned at the sound 
of voices behind him, and 
saw Morrill and Scar- 
borough approaching from 
the gymnasium. Morrill 
came over to him, and 
Scarborough sauntered on 
indifferently. ‘*Look here, 
Collingwood,’’ Morrill be- 
gan, ‘‘did you finish that 
paper ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ Louis answered. 
“TIT didn’t think it was 
hard.’’ 

**Well, you must be a 
wonder! It seemed to me 
the stiffest thing; don’t 
know whether I passed or 
not. My cousin didn’t do 
any better than I did.’’ 

















LOUIS SAW THE YOUNGER MASTER 


yet written a word. Scarborough was crouched 
over his paper, holding his chin in his left 
hand, his pencil idle in his right, and frowning. 


Louis had fallen to again, and Morrill had | 
|also begun laboriously to write. 
whispering between the two masters caused | 


Louis to glance up. They had their heads 
together over some papers, and were smiling. 


Then Louis saw the younger master break out | 
into a silent laugh, and exhibit to the clergy- | 


man, with evident delight, one of the statements. 
Louis even caught some words from the young 
man’s whisper: ‘‘ Livy—logic—fifteen-year-old 
—Collingwood—freak ideas.’’ ‘The clergyman 
smiled. The young man, laughing quietly, 
glanced down the room, as if curious to see the 
strangely educated boy. 

Louis was blushing hotly; he was hurt and 
indignant. They were laughing at his father, 
they were ridiculing his father’s ideas,—at least 
the young man was,—his father, who had been 
always so wise and patient and kind! Louis 
forgot his Latin translation and his happy 
pride in finding it a thing he could do so well, 
and sat, red and angry, gazing at the two 
amused masters. 

There was nothing to be done about it; and 


he was thankful, anyway, that Morrill was) 


him. Morrill was scratching away laboriously, 
his head on one side, his cheeks hollowed, and 
the tip of his tongue thrust sidewise between 
his puckered lips. It seemed to be going hard 
with him—and with Scarborough, 
was scowling and writing intermittently. 

With a feeling of helpless resentment Louis 
returned to his work. He finished writing his 
paper, and then, looking at his watch, found 


Louis wrote out, with somewhat more ful- | that he had still three-quarters of an hour to 


ness of detail, what he had told the rector. 


Tn | spare. 
ten minutes the masters again made the rounds, | being satisfied with 


He read what he had written, and 
it, rose from his seat. 


collecting the statements, asking each boy for | Morrill glanced up in astonishment; so also did 


what form he was a candidate, and leaving | Scarborough. 


with him an examination-paper in Latin. 


In fact, as Louis, carrying his 
work, walked up to the master’s desk, all the 


Morrill, his elbows on the table and his head | boys seemed to stop and stare at him. 
in his hands, studied the paper with his pencil | 


between his teeth. 


Louis, after a brief glance at | comment. 


The clergyman received his papers without 
But the young man leaned across 


The sound of | 


too, who | 


“Is that what makes 





him so sulky?’ Louis 
BREAK OUT INTO A SILENT LAUGH. asked. 
‘*No; that’s just his 


sweet nature,’’ said Morrill. ‘‘He didn’t want 
especially to come away to school. He has 
a forty-horse-power motor-car at home, and he 
looks on himself as quite too grown up. You 
ought to see the way he can spend money! 
And when he found he wouldn’t be allowed to 
bring his motor-car to the school, he got awfully 
mad, and said he wouldn’t come; but his 
father put his foot down for once, and said he 
must. But of course nothing suits him; and 
when he saw the alcove they’d given him he 
nearly had a fit. At home he’s had his own 
room and his own bathroom,—all the luxuries, 
—with a man to lay out his clothes and put the 
studs in his shirt; so you see he feels humiliated 
at having to come here and play with kids and 
lead the simple life.’’ 

‘*How. queer for anybody to feel that way 
about coming here!’’ said Louis. ‘‘It seemed 
to me quite exciting. Doesn't it to you?’’ 

‘*Why, yes,’’ Morrill answered, somewhat 
doubtfully. ‘* You I know so many 
fellows here and I’ve heard so much about it, 
that—well, you’re from away out West, aren’t 
you?”’ 

‘Yes. How did you know?” 

‘*Guessed it by the way you talk. And so 
probably you don’t know fellows and don’t 
|know much about the life here—and that’s 
why it seems so exciting to you. I just think 
it will be pretty good fun, and, with masters 
pestering you all the time, something of a 
bore.’” 

Louis was silent a moment. 
| know a lot of fellows,’’ he said. 

‘*Why?’’ Morrill looked surprised. 

‘My alcove’s next to yours. The way we 
met—right at the start—I hoped you were just 
as lonely as I was, so that we’d have to stick 
together. ’’ 

Morrill burst into a laugh and shoved his 
arm inside Louis’s. ‘‘We’ll stick together all 
right,’’ he declared. ‘‘Come on up and help 
me unpack.’’ 

‘All right. Thanks.’’ And together they 
walked up to the dormitory. Morrill explained 
that his mother had said good-by to him just 
before the examination, and that she had not 


He wondered 
how he should find his father; but as he came 
down the gymnasium steps, he saw him off 
under the maple-trees by the gate. Louis knew 
instinctively that he had not dared to go away 
lest he should miss some of these last few 
minutes that remained; and as he saw his 
father’s slight figure and boyish wave of the 
| hand, he thought again resentfully of the slur- 
ring, derisive remarks which he had overheard 
from the young master, and his eyes filled with 
| tears at the thought that anybody could speak 
| so of that dear man. But he winked the tears 
| away, and so met his father with a cheerful face. 
‘*Well,’’? said Mr. Collingwood, ‘‘I took a 
little walk, but I thought you might finish 
| early, and so I came back here—to be sure I 
wouldn’t miss you.’’ 

“‘T’m glad you did,’’ said Louis. ‘‘Now we 
can walk round together. The examination 
was a perfect snap.’’ 

“T didn’t suppose you’d have much trouble 
with the Latin, but I hope you didn’t hurry 
through it carelessly. It’s a mistake, Lou, to 
hurry through an examination.’’ 

Now these were almost the exact words | 
which the young master had used and which 
had increased Louis’s resentment ; but now they 
awoke a different emotion in the boy. 

**Papa,’’ he said, slipping his hand inside | 
his father’s arm, ‘‘I don’t know what it will 
| be like not to have you fussing and worrying 
| over me that way every evening. I don’t be- 
| lieve I’ll take it very well from anybody else— 
and I’ll miss not getting it from you.’’ 

**T’ll worry you enough by letter, I expect,’’ | 
| laughed Mr. Collingwood. ‘‘And you mustn’t 
be impatient of authority, Louis. But there, 
I’m not going to preach at the last. I’ll trust 
you to work out your own salvation. Let’s go 
in and have a look at the chapel.’’ 

Their footsteps on the tiled floors made rever- 
berating echoes. They walked slowly down 
the nave between the long rows of carved oak 
benches. They looked up from these to the 
pointed stained-glass windows and the lofty, 
vaulted roof. At the steps to the choir they 
turned aside, and seated themselves in two of 
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**I’m sorry you 
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had time to fix up his aleove, although she had 
given him some’ pictures for the purpose. ‘‘If 
you’ll hang my pictures, I’l] hang yours,’’ he 
suggested. 

“*T haven’t any,”’ Louis admitted. ‘‘I didn’t 
think to bring things of that kind.’’ 

‘*Well, it makes no difference. We’re not 
likely to want to sit in our alcoves much, even 
if it’s allowed. When Scabby saw the size of 
them he was so disgusted I had‘ to laugh. I 
didn’t blame him much. When a fellow has a 
moose head in his room at home, he naturally 
wouldn’t take much interest in decorating one 
of those little alcoves.’’ 

‘‘Did he shoot the moose himself?’’ Louis 
asked, suspiciously. 

Morrill laughed. ‘‘Yes, he did. You know, 
Scabby’s quite a grown-up and accomplished 
person in some ways.’’ 

‘*‘Why was he sent here to school, then?’’ 
asked Louis. 

“Oh, Uncle Frank began to think Scabby 
was getting too gay and having too much 
liberty, and he made Aunt Helen give in. 
Aunt Helen had never consented before to 
having Seabby go away from home for any 


length of time—though it wasn’t so much she | 


saw of him. But this summer Uncle Frank 
took her abroad and turned Scabby over to my 
mother to put here with me. That’s how it 
happened. ’” 


They reached the school and climbed the stairs | 


to the fourth-form dormitory. Mr. Phillips 
happened to be standing in the doorway of his 
room, near the entrance. 

‘*Well, boys,’’ he said, cheerfully, ‘‘how did 
you make out with the Latin ?’’ 


‘Oh, Collingwood here is a shark,’’ Morrill 


answered, ‘‘and I guess I pulled through.’’ 
“Good. I haven’t much doubt that you'll 





UST across 
J the west 
field of the old squire’s 

farm in Maine, at a dis- 
tanee of less than half a 
mile, lived our nearest neighbors, 











| both make the fourth fast enough. One or two 
other fellows have come up. You'd better get 
acquainted. I’1l introduce you.’’ 

And Mr. Phillips led them down the corridor 
on which their aleoves fronted. He stopped 
suddenly, and Louis, following close, realized 
that they were before Scarborough’s alcove, and 
that Scarborough had just turned round from 
an open drawer and was facing them. 

“Oh, I think —’’ began Louis, in protest; 
but Mr. Phillips was embarked on his speech 
and did not heed him. 

‘*Scarborough,’’ he said, “this is is a neighbor 
and probably a classmate of yours—Colling- 
wood. You new boys ought to know each 
other as soon as possible.’’ 

Scarborough looked at Louis with an amused, 
unpleasant little smile; and Louis, who was 
prepared to be cordial, drew back a step and 
put his hands behind him. Then Scarborough 
said, with excessive urbanity : 

‘‘Mr. Phillips, although I may be obliged to 
submit to the kindergarten rules of this institu- 
tion, I expect to make my own acquaintances 
and friends.’’ 

The master flushed. He brought his lips 
together sternly, and then he said: 

‘*We have rules here against insolence.’’ 

‘*With all due respect, I wasn’t insolent,’’ 
replied Scarborough. ‘‘I was merely reserving 
a privilege and stating a position.’’ 

‘*You will soon find out what privileges you 
| may reserve and what positions you may take,’’ 
| said Mr. Phillips. ‘‘You are starting in wrong, 
| Scarborough. ”’ 

He walked away, abandoning his attempt to 
promote friendly relations between the new 
boys, and Louis turned and went whistling 
into his own alcove. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 










scene of their unsuccessful ven- 
ture, and set to work. The 
task, however, proved difficult. They 
fired four or five blasts, and, in fact, 
used up all their powder, 
accomplishing much. 


assist every one about him. He would put off | kegs more, at least. Gunpowder was very dear 


his own work, even necessary work, at any 
time to help us. 

It was much the same with his wife, ‘‘ Aunt | 
Anna,’’ as we called her, a rosy, cheery soul, 
who in one way or another was constantly | 
doing grandmother and our girls a good turn. 


And as for Kate and Tom, the children, they | 


were well-nigh as near and dear to us as! 
members of our own family. We attended 
school together, and nearly all our play-days 
and good times were shared with them. 

But although they worked hard, were eco- 
nomical, and appeared to plan pretty well, the | 
Edwardses did not get on well in the world. 
There was a mortgage on their farm which | 
constantly worried them all. Every year they | 
planned zealously to lift that mortgage, but for 
more than twenty years never succeeded in pay- 
ing more than the interest money, and about 
every second year they missed doing that on 
time. 

Young as they were at the time of which I 
am now writing, Kate and Tom appeared to 
be quite as much disturbed about that mortgage 
as their parents. About twice a year Mr. 
Edwards was accustomed to call and talk over 
his affairs with the old squire, in whose judg- 
ment he placed much confidence. And Kate, | 
who was her father’s favorite, usually came 
with him. 

One of the plans for raising money, during | 
the season of 1868, was for them to. do less | 
farming and embark in lumbering up on Wild | 
Brook, in what we knew as the ‘‘great woods,’’ 
about forty-five miles to the north of the farms. 
Throughout the ensuing fall and winter they 
gave all their energies to this scheme. | 

As a result, they got nearly seven hundred 
thousand feet of spruce and pine lumber into | 
Wild Brook, to be floated down to the Andro- 
seoggin River, and so on, to mill and market; 
with the spring freshet. 

But here, as in many other things, ill fortune 
followed them. There was less snow than usual 
that winter, and less water in the brook. They 
got their entire ‘‘drive’’ of lumber hung up in 
a bad ‘‘jam,’’ at a tortuous, ledgy place in the 
channel of the stream, and failed to get it out. 
There it remained all the following summer. 
A vast mass of logs, piled helter-skelter, was 
jammed among rocks in the bed of the now 
nearly dry brook. 

At Edwards’s solicitation, the old squire, who 
had much experience in such matters, went up 
to view the situation, and advised his neighbor 
to blast out the obstructing rocks and logs with 
gunpowder, and to do it during September, 
while the water was low. 

A keg of powder was secured accordingly, 
and six river-men were engaged to assist in the 
operations. With powder and crew, our hard- 
working neighbor and his son repaired to the 











home with them. 


| at that time; and in carrying forward his 
| lumbering operations the season before, Mr. 
Edwards had strained his credit somewhat. At 
| the village hardware store, where Tom went 
to get the powder the next day, the storekeeper 
asked for cash in payment. 

In consequence of this demand, Tom came 
home without the powder. Meanwhile he had 
| Somewhere been exposed to the mumps, and 
that night fell ill of the disease, so very ill, 

indeed, that Aunt Anna was not a little alarmed. 
He had taken cold, perhaps. 
And there were Mr. Edwards and his crew 


|of men up at Wild Brook, lying idle, waiting 


| for the powder. Nor could he be reached by 
| letter or telegraph, and so apprised of the cause 
of the delay. Moreover,—as we surmised later, 
—the family was too proud to apply to us for 
a loan, or even to let us know that credit had 
been refused them. 

By noon the next day Tom’s condition had 
become so serious that Aunt Anna was obliged 
to send Kate to the village, seven miles distant, 
to summon a doctor. She hitched up and set 
off alone. 

Kate had also another errand in view. Un- 


| known to any one but her mother, she had 


accumulated during the last two years a little 
deposit at the village savings-bank—thirty-six 
dollars in all. 
| kept this a secret. Whatever happened, they 
| had not intended to draw out this money. But 


| when Kate went for the doctor that afternoon 


she took her little bank-book, and after seeing 
ian on his way to attend Tom, she 
drew out her thirty-six dollars, bought and 
paid for the three kegs of powder, and drove 
She had resolved to get the 
powder through to her father, and do it her- 
self. 

When she came home, it was too late to start 
for the lumber -camp that night; but four 
o’clock the next morning saw her on her way 
there—with the horse and buckboard, and the 
three twenty-five-pound kegs of powder in the 
box under the seat. 

The road up to Wild Brook was a mere trail, 
with only a few scattered clearings in the forest. 
It was a long drive for a girl alone, which only 





necessity justified. Kate knew the way, how- | 


ever; she had been there with her father twice 


the autumn before, and was in no fear of getting | 


lost. Their horse, old Ben, was afraid of 
nothing; the only difficulty was to. urge him 
along. But by starting early, Kate hoped to 
reach the lumber-camp that evening. 

Danger impended, however, danger which 
neither Kate nor her mother had anticipated. 
There had been little or no rain for five or six 
weeks. The fields and pastures, and even the 
woodland, had become very dry. 


without | 
And after they had been | 
the Edwardses. Thomas Edwards | up there nearly a week, Tom came home in | were afire on both sides. 
was a genial, kindly farmer, always ready to| haste one night to procure more powder—three | 


For various reasons the two had | 


For a number | 
| of days the sky had been so smoky that the | 


knew, there were no near-by forest fires. 


journeyed northward that day ; 
burning pine. 
named Day, where she arrived at about noon, 


tion of Wild Brook. 
Kate drove on, however. 
getting the powder to her father. 


of the road. 


through burning woods. All the fire which 
she could see was off to the left of her route, 
however, and in hopes that this was the only 


on, and put old Ben, who was panting a little, 
} at his best pace again. 


southward through the woods. It became worse 


eastward. 
and there a red gleam of flame. 


the occasional crash of falling trees. 

It was an alarming spectacle. For some 
moments Kate gazed on it in silent apprehen- 
sion, marking the spread of the fire on each 
hand. Fear fell on her suddenly. 

Convinced now that she had been over- 
venturesome in coming past the fire at Clear 
Pond, she turned old Ben on the narrow trail, 
recrossed the now nearly dry brook, and drove 
back as fast as possible, her idea being to return 
to Day’s clearing. 

She had proceeded but a mile or two, how- 
ever, when she came where fire had nearly 
reached the road in several places. The whole 
forest to westward appeared to be burning. 
But fire was also behind her. Whipping Ben 
into a clumsy gallop, she drove close by the 
blazing brushwood for some distance, hoping 
every moment to get past the worst of it. 
Smoke, heat and sparks drifted across the road, 
|and soon she came to where the dry bushes 





Terror lest some flying spark might penetrate 


so eg Tic YOUTH’S COMPANION [paige meat rev. x, 


sun set and rose red as blood; yet so far as we | Kate behaved with remarkable coolness, and 


The smoke grew thicker, however, as Kate | 
she could smell | looked hastily about her, and although half- 
And at the clearing of a settler, | | blinded by smoke, decided that the pond itself 


time she reached Clear Pond, six miles farther, | 
the spruce woods on both sides of the trail | place where the horse might be driven off the 
were full of smoke; and just above the pond | trail into the pond. 
she perceived fire off in the woods to the west | presented itself. 


Now for the first time serious misgivings beset | 
her. Gunpowder is dangerous freight to carry | 


forest fire in that quarter, she determined to go | 


as she approached the ford of Otter Brook, | savings at the bank. 
eleven miles below Wild Brook; and from the | needed it. 

top of the hill beyond the ford she saw fire | was extremely loath to sacrifice it. 
again, and this time ahead and far round to | shore where the water had receded she hastily 
At a distance of a mile vast clouds | scooped a hole with the watering bucket, and one 
of dense smoke were rolling upward, with here | by one rolled the kegs into it. The fire was com- 
The roar of | ing close, but she dipped the horse-blanket in the 
the fire, too, was distinctly audible now, with | pond, wrung it as dry as she could, and spread 








| never lost much of her self- -possession. 
Mounting a large rock beside the trail, she 


| was her last chance of safety. The water was 


|the settler’s wife told her that the sky had | now very low, and out a little distance from 
looked very red the night before up in the direc- | the shore was a small, muddy islet, on which 
| grew a few bunches of bog-bush. 
She was bent on/drive Ben across to that little islet, she felt 
But by the | pretty sure the fire would not reach them. 


If she could 


Running back to the buckboard, she found a 


But a fresh difficulty now 
The water and soft mud be- 
| tween the shore and the islet proved too deep to 
get the buckboard across without submerging it. 
For.an instant Kate was disheartened. She 
unhitched in haste, being minded at first to leave 
| the buckboard there and ride the horse across. 
Yet the explosion of the powder, when the fire 
reached it, might prove fatal both to the horse 
| and herself on the islet. This, too, flashed into 
| her mind, and she had wild thoughts of tum- 


The wind was northerly, and the smoke drove | bling the kegs into the water. 


But that powder stood to Kate for all her 
Moreover, her father 
Even in those moments of peril she 
On the bare 


| it over the kegs. Then using the bucket again, 
she hastily covered blanket and kegs over with 
damp sand and mud to a depth of six inches or 
more—all this amid blinding smoke, with the 
fire working nearer every minute. 

Nor did she abandon the buckboard to be 
burned, but turning it with a great exertion of 
her strength, backed it as far out in the pond 
as she could, till the water rose over the seat. 

The fire was now crackling and roaring all 
along the shore. Clambering on Ben’s back, 
Kate urged him into the water, and although 
he floundered up to his sides, succeeded in 
getting him across to the islet. 

On that little muddy island Kate Edwards 
remained, supperless, all that night, alone 
with the horse, and a deer and a hedgehog 
that swam over from the other side. Toward 
midnight the smoke settled so low over the pond 
that she was much oppressed for breath. The 
spectacle of the flaming forests at night was a 
terrible one to the girl, sitting there alone. 

At dawn the conflagration had burned itself 
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TERROR... 


to the powder under the seat goaded her to des- 
peration. She plied the lash as hard as she 
could. A spark set the horse’s flying mane 
afire, and another ignited the ribbon and flower- 


threw it away and drove on. 

Fortunately for her, she was now near Clear 
Pond. This little sheet of water to the west 
of the road had divided the conflagration, which 
swept past it on both sides. But where the 
trail skirted the east shore of the pond there 
was still a small tract of woods on which the 
fire had not yet encroached. Here, on the lee 
side of the water, the panting old horse stopped 
short. Leaving both horse and buckboard there 
-for the time being, the distressed girl ran on 
ahead for several hundred yards, to see if the 
woods were afire on the road beyond the 
| pond. 
| ‘To her consternation she soon discovered that 
the fire had passed the pond to the southward, 
and was raging fiercely in the thick growth 
through which the trail led. More slowly, too, 
the flames seemed to be working back and 
spreading over the small tract which the pond 
had for the time protected. Owing to the 
long drought, in fact, the woods and bushes 
were like tinder every where. 
tract where she stood would soon be burned 
over. 

The situation was one that might well have 
appalled stouter hearts than those usually pos- 
sessed by girls of fifteen. Yet through it all 








GOADED HER TO DESPERATION. 


| out to a considerable extent, and Ben having lain 


wreath of her hat; but tearing the hat off, she | 





| 


Even this little | 


down in the bush, Kate herself fell asleep 
there. 

A shout of ‘‘Thomas! Tom! Are you over 
there?’’ waked her suddenly. 

It was her father. 

At their lumber-camp on Wild Brook Mr. 
Edwards had seen the smoke of the fire the 
afternoon before, and being apprehensive lest 
Tom, on his way up with the powder, had 
been stopped by it, he had set off very early 
that morning, and was picking his way down 
the still smoking trail. As he was passing 
Clear Pond, Mr. Edwards caught sight of Ben 
out on the island; for by this time the horse 
had got up and was hungrily cropping the bog- 
bushes. 

Dread lest the boy had perished in the fire 
took sudden possession of him. The sight of 
the buckboard standing almost submerged im the 
water added to the anxiety with which he 
shouted his son’s name. 

To his astonishment it was Kate, instead of 
Tom, who sprang up to reply, and her first 
words were, ‘‘O father, is that you? But don’t 
go near that little pile of sand there! All that 
powder is under it!’’ 

There was so much fire still smoldering all 
about that. they did not dare unearth the powder 
for two days. But thanks to the care with 
which Kate had buried it, all three kegs were 
found in good condition, and later contributed 
their might to blast out the‘‘jam’’ in Wild Brook. 



























ESPECT for law is the foun- 

dation store of the liber- 

ties of a free people. Ina 
republic such as ours the sover- 
eignty is in the people, and dele- 
gated by them to officials in 
trust. The only way the people 
can speak their will is through the laws their 
representatives make. 

If these laws are not respected, then the will 
of the people is thwarted; and instead of a| 
government by the people, there is a govern- 
ment by those with wealth or influence enough | 
to secure the nullification of the people’s laws. | 

Some time ago an impecunious man in one | 
of our large cities was tried and convicted of an 
offense. When asked if he had anything to say | 
as to why the penalty of the law should not | 
be imposed, he answered by assailing the laws | 
and the constituted authorities of the state. 
He regarded the law as his enemy. 

He could have made no greater mistake. 
The law which is made by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, elected by 
rich and poor, is, if properly admin- 
istered, a protection of the poor as 
much as of the rich. A man of 
wealth may secure what he wants 
through the magic of gold, while the 
man without means must depend upon 
his most precious possession, the bal- 
lot, and the laws that flow from it. 
If those laws are not executed, or if 
the administration of the laws is not 
what it should be, the remedy lies, 
not.in disrespect for all law, but in 
reformation through the ballot of the 
administration of the law. 

Respect for law is the greatest need 
of to-day. The head of a great 
corporation should be compelled to 
respect the laws regulating the con- 
duct of his corporation, as he demands 
that others respect the law that pro- 
tects the property of the corporation. 
Theanarchy of capital, breeding law- 
lessness, should no more be tolerated 
than the anarchy of labor, breeding 
riot and disorder. Men should be 
taught that the unjustifiable killing 
of a human being is murder, whether 
it be done by one as an individual or 
as a part of a mob of a thousand. 
The dramshop-keeper should be made 
to realize that the law governing his 
dramshop is just as sacred as the law 
that protects him in the enjoyment of 
his property. 

If it were left to each man to say 
what laws he will obey and what 
laws he will not obey, there would 
be no binding laws at all. The trust 
magnate looks with abhorrence on the 
pickpocket who violates the larceny 
statute, but thinks he has a_ perfect 
right to break the law against com- 
binations and monopolies ; the burglar 
views with contempt the lawbreaking 
of a trust, but considers the law 
against housebreaking as an inter- 
ference with his personal liberty ; the 
grafter scorns the thief who breaks 
the larceny statute, but deems the law 
against bribery a blue-law; the dramshop- | 
keeper calls loudly for the enforcement of the | 
law against the man who robs his cash-drawer, 
but denounces the law regulating his saloon as | 
puritanical. 

So it goes. If men were permitted to observe 
the laws they like and to disregard ‘those they 
do not like, each” would respect the law regula- | 
ting the conduct of the other, and disregard the | 
law respecting his own conduct. 

Those who oppose the enforcement of any 
law do so either through the prejudice of | 
ignorance or the prejudice of interest. The 
prejudice of ignorance can be removed, for it is 
merely from the heart. The prejudice of inter- | 
est cannot be changed, for it is self-willed. 

The Bible tells the story of Demetrius, the 
shrine-maker of Ephesus, who saw in the gospel | 
of the true God that Paul came to preach an 
end of his profitable business as a maker of | 
shrines of Diana. Demetrius realized that if 
Diana ceased to be the goddess of the Ephesians, 
they would no longer worship at her shrines of 
silver and gold. 

He did not put his protest on the true ground 
that if Paul’s teachings were accepted his busi- 
ness would be interfered with. He was too 
Shrewd for that. He warily appealed to the 
religious patriotism of the people, and raised 
up a mob against Paul by crying out, ‘‘Great 
is Diana, the goddess of the Ephesians, and 
this man has come to destroy her !’’ 

So we hear to-day protests against enforcing 
the law relating to corporations and tending to 
prevent evil practices. The protest is usually 
placed on the ground that prosperity is inter- 
fered with. No legitimate business can be hurt 
by eliminating the evil that may be in it. The 
insurance companies and the beef-packers are 
in a better position to-day than they would 
have been had they not gone through the 
cleansing process. 

The movement to enforce the law against 
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| was barbarism. 


| can only come where there are 


BY the f7o22. pete ae YW ZO LF the special interests that object to the law 


wrongs of every 
kind is not a 
crusade against 
wealth. Wealth in 
itself is a blessing; the abuse of 
wealth is a curse. Wealth gained by 
honest industry is commendable. The 
poverty of indolence is contemptible. 
There can be no objection to honest 
riches, but there is objection to the 
crimes and unfair privileges out of which 
tainted riches grow. ‘There should be no dis- 
position to injure corporations that obey the 


|law, but the demand should be that corpora- 


tions, even the greatest, 1espect the law just 
like any one else. 

Gamblers and lawless liquor-sellers do not 
object to those who enforce the law on the 


| ground that their lawlessness is being attacked ; 
they always find some other subterfuge. They | 
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law he would lose 
all; and he should 
respect and obey 
the law even when 
it regulates his business or limits 
his earnings. 

Laws to be respected must be en- 
forced. There is a difference between 
enforcing laws for the violation of 
which there is a private injury, 
coupled with a public wrong, and enforcing 
laws for the protection of the public. If a 
man is robbed, for instance, he will usually see 
to it that the robber is prosecuted. If a man is 
murdered, the relatives or friends of the mur- 





| dered man will generally put the machinery of 


the law in motion against the murderer. In 
each of these instances there is a private injury 
as well as a public wrong. 

In bribery, violation of the gambling laws, 
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will say, following the example of Demetrius, 
*‘Oh, the liberty of the people is being taken 


| away !’’ 


There is no such thing as liberty without 


|law. There used to be such so-called liberty 


in this country, but that was before Columbus 
discovered America. Then the liberty of one 
man was the equal liberty of every 
other, and each man had equal 
right to take and hold whatever 
his strength and courage could 
secure to him. The result was 
perpetual warfare, as the wants 
and desires of men came into con- 
flict. That was not liberty; it 


Liberty under law does not mean 
license to break law. True liberty 


fixed rules that a majority of the 
people make, and to which the 
people give obedience and respect. 
The law secures liberty of property 
and person by protecting it so long as it 
does not conflict with the equal rights of 
others. 

The law enables the working man to wear a 
coat on his back and shoes on his feet, else 
some one stronger than he would take them 
from him. 

The law makes it possible for him to earn 


| Wages; without it wages could not be collected. 


It stands guard over his property, his reputa- 
tion and his life. 

The law, rightly administered, is the friend 
of the man who labors and earns his bread in 
the sweat of his face, and should be respected 
by him. 

Without the law the capitalist could make no 
investments, for property would have no pro- 
tection. His gold would lose its value; his life 
would not be safely guarded. 


To the law he owes all, for without the 
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JOSEPH W. FOLK. 


the dramshop laws, or railroad rebate laws 
there may be no recognizable individual injury, 
but there is always a public injury. 

Laws of this kind are the most difficult of 
enforcement, and unless the official who repre- 
sents the public takes it upon himself to see that 
they are carried out, they often go unenforced. 
They do not enforce themselves. 
Without officials to execute them, 
they are as useless as guns in war 
without men behind them. 

Recently a mayor of a great 
Western city stated that a law 
which is not supported by public 
sentiment is not binding either 
on the people or the officials. 
That is a dangerous doctrine to 
proclaim. 

No official has the right to vio- 
late the oath he takes to enforce 
the law simply because specially 
interested people do not want that 
law enforeed. He cannot excuse 
non-enforcement on the ground that public 
sentiment is against a law. He does not swear 
to support public sentiment. His oath is to 
uphold the law. 

Public sentiment is a difficult thing to 
measure. One man may think it is one way, 
and another some other way, according to the 
people with whom he associates. If public 
sentiment is to be the arbiter as to whether the 
laws are to be enforced or not, they lose all 
their solemnity and binding force. 

The people of a state may enact a law, and, 
according to this doctrine, any portion of the 
state could repeal it by manufacturing senti- 
ment against it in that locality. The only true 
way to determine public: sentiment is by the 
expression of the people’s will through the 
lawmaking body. 

What seems to be public sentiment may be, 
and often is, the clamor of the lawless and 


under consideration. 

The easy nullification of laws by executive 
officials sworn to enforce them is one of the 
greatest evils of our times. The trouble has 
been that a privileged class has violated the law 
with impunity and escaped the consequences 
through influences of some sort. It is not hard 
to enforce a law against the wretch who picks 
a pocket or steals a loaf of bread, but it is quite 
another thing when the official endeavors to 
turn the law against those who have wealth 
or influence enough to affect an entire com- 
munity. 

When an official is seeking to enforce the law 
against those of high degree, he may find him- 
self besieged on every hand; close friends may 
plead ; inducements and hopes may be held out 
for lessened activity ; political annihilation may 
be threatened if he proceeds. 

Pursuing steadily the course he has marked 
out, with the good of the people alone in view, 
such an official may find himself at 
times fairly surrounded by a wall of 
hostile influences. 

Now and then, if he looks over and 
beyond to that great public he is trying 
to serve, a friendly look here and there, 
or the clasp of an outstretched hand, 
will cheer and encourage him on to 
further endeavors. He cannot expect 
the good opinion of those against 
whom he enforces the law. Their 
ill-will is the best evidence of his 
sincerity. If he stops, he will be 
applauded by those he should prose- 
cute. If he goes ahead, he will 
encounter sneers, gibes and calum 
nies. 

He should prefer to have the ap- 
proval of his own conscience in having 
done his best rather than to receive 
the praise of those who profit by his 
neglect of duty. He should rather 
retire to private life, 
having done all he could, than, by 
failing to do so, receive the encomiums 
of lawbreakers. 

There is more satisfaction, after 
all, in honest private life than there 
is in any official position, no matter 
how high, gained by the sacrifice of 
principle. 

There may be in our affairs an 
embezzlement of power, as well as 
an embezzlement of money. 

An official is given certain powers 
which are to be executed for the 
public benefit. If he fails to carry 
out his trust, if he converts the 
public power given him to his own 
use, he is just as much an embez 
zler, morally speaking, as if he had 
put his hand into the public treasury 
to pay a private debt. The embezzle- 
ment of power on the part of officials 
inevitably leads to disrespect of law 
and to corruption. 

If a dramshop is allowed to 
remain open at a time when the 
law demands that it should be closed, 
the gambling laws cannot be con- 
sistently enforced. Then comes 
grafting by some official for permitting this 
condition to exist. Then legislators, imbued 
by the general spirit, are ready: to sell their 
votes for bribe money, and a reign of corruption 
follows. 

This has been found to be true in St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and every other city 
where corruption has been uncovered. It 
will be found to be true in Chicago and 
other cities when the inevitable result of law- 
lessness under official sanction is brought to 
light, as some day it will be. 

These cities did not become corrupt in a 
day, or a week, or a year. The germ of 
corruption came into life when the first dram- 
shop was allowed to remain open in violation 
of the law, or the first lawless gambling was 
permitted. From then on the evolution was 
gradual but certain. 

Respect for law depends upon the people. 
If they want to bring about that condition any- 
where they can do it. If the people do not 
govern themselves through law, then special 
interests will govern the people through law- 
lessness. Within the last decade the people 
have begun to understand these things as never 
before. 

From one end of the country to the other a 
higher standard of public service is being 
demanded, and the things which dishonor and 
depress in civie life are no longer tolerated in 
silence. 

The opposition to lawlessness, the un- 
covering of wrong shows not a moral degen- 
eration, but a moral regeneration. Unless this 
spirit of higher ideals in public and private life 
and more respect for law by rich and poor dies 
out, which it is not likely to do, we shall pass, 
day by day, farther and farther from evil to 
good, and from darkness to light. 


conscious of 


Out of the darkness of night 
The world rolls into light. 
It is daybreak everywhere. 
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jure. HEN the first 
. tulips and hya- 
cinths were in 


bloom, Anton Stein- 
metz, finishing break- 
fast at an early hour, 
used to walk down to the little 
park near his house, and sit there until it 
was time for him to go to his rehearsal. He 
played the trombone in a theater orchestra. 
Usually Anton was accompanied on this morn- 
ing walk by his mother. She had few other 
pleasures than to accompany her son. 

In the park they would sit for sometimes an 
hour without speaking, Anton reading a book 
while his mother knitted. They chose always 
the same place, a bench in front of a statue. 








It was a crude and poorly executed little 
statue. The arms were too long, the modeling | 
of the legs was bad, and the pose, with right | 








accustomed use. 
remarked : 


—so much in exile. You and I know, 
Anton, what it is to live in exile.’’ 

‘*No.’? Anton, couched on the 
bench, smiled at her lazily, good-humoredly, 
along his length of limb. ‘‘I do not know. 
I am American. I love Hungary—but I am 
American. So should you be—you would be 
happier. For where one lives—that must be 
home.’’ 

‘*Where one lives in youth—that must be 
home,’’ his mother replied. 

“Tt may be so,’’? Anton admitted, thought- 
fully. 


Down the path between the rows of white | 
|and purple hyacinths came a girl in gray, | 
| curved upward a little as she knitted. 


wearing a hat with a red feather; but Anton, 
| returning again to his book, did not see her. 


foot advanced and hands hanging straight at| She caught the eye of Anton’s mother and 


sides, was stiff and ungraceful. 

three-cornered hat and the queue and something | 

familiar in the profile of the face could be trusted | 

to inform the public with sufficient certainty. 

Across the pedestal was cut the inscription: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Anton was accustomed to sit at the end of 
the bench, where he could hold his book in the 
shadow of the statue, and his mother was 
accustomed to sit at the other end, because she 
liked the April sun. 

The passers-by would not have suspected that 
between the two silent figures there was any 
relation. The little woman, dressed in black, 
with a sedate, impersonal disapproval on her 
face, and with eyes devotedly bent upon her 
knitting, sat upright on the edge of the bench. 
She could not have leaned back, for then the 
little toes that now peeped from beneath her 
skirt, touching the ground and quaintly turned 
inward, would have been thrown high in air. 

Anton, lolling at the other end, with long 
dark hair curling out from under his soft hat, 
with a great blue bow for a necktie, read his 
book, and now and then laid it down to gaze off 
through the park. To one side he saw the 
tower of the city hall, to another the wide 
vista of the avenue, with its tall houses and its 
double row of elms; behind him lay the poorer 
quarter, from which he had come. 

It was the hour when the prosperous citizens 





from the avenue were walking across the park 
in the direction of the city hall and the business 
part of town; it was the hour when the nurses 
were entering the enclosure with their charges, 
and when the outcasts who had spent the night 
on the benches were moving away. 

Seeing Anton, with his long hair and large 
alien necktie, sprawling idly every morning 
when they were on their way to work, many | 
of the prosperous gentlemen thought, ‘‘A good- | 
for-nothing socialist—reading probably his de- 
basing doctrines.’’ It would have puzzled them | 
to see the title of the book, for it was Irving’s 
**Life of Washington. ’’ 

One morning two gentlemen stopped in front | 
of Anton and looked up at the statue. The 
shorter of the two said, ‘‘You see for yourself 
that it’s a disgrace.’”’ Anton, overhearing, | 
raised his eyes with amazement. 

‘*Tt was a gift to the city,’’ objected the other. | 

‘*Yes, but the old fellow’s dead now, and | 
there are no feelings to be hurt. Much better | 
to have it carted away.’’ 

Anton rose, touching his hat. ‘‘Excuse me,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It is George Washington.’’ 

The two men looked at him, one with an 
uncomprehending stare, the other with quizzical 
kindliness. ‘‘You are right,’’ said this man— | 
the one who had protested that the statue was 
a gift. ‘‘It is George Washington.’’ 

‘*Aye,’’ remarked Anton’s mother, after the | 
two had passed on. ‘‘Were they asking who | 
he was? Can they not read? Is not the name | 
written here?’’? She pointed with her knitting- | 
needle at the inscription. 

‘*Perhaps they did not see the name,’’ Anton 
replied. ‘‘I thought it wise to tell them.’’ 

He again opened his book, but after a moment | 
he did not try to read. What he had overheard 
had unsettled his thoughts. He glanced up at 
the statue that had been pronounced a disgrace ; 
he glanced down and turned back the pages 
of his book to the frontispiece—a portrait of 
Washington. The statue did not correspond 
very closely with the portrait, but the dis- 
crepancy did not trouble him. To his mind, a 
statue was intended for a monument, not neces- 
sarily for a likeness. 

‘‘He was a great man,’’ observed Anton to 
his mother. 

‘‘Louis Kossuth believed it,’’ she answered. 
‘*He succeeded; Louis Kossuth failed. Ah, 
well, he, too, was great. I saw him once. I 
heard him speak. He said, ‘The dying soldier’s 
sword is broken at the hilt, but he waves the 
remnant of the blade, and cries, ‘‘Hurrah for 
Hungary!’’’’’ Sitting gravely upright, she 
waved her knitting-needle to correspond with 
the words. 

Then she lowered it and resumed its easy, 








| along!’? he grumbled. ‘‘Who but 


| dent of history !’’ 


| with you, Sophy.”’ 


| of impersonal disapproval. 


Not even the | raised a warning finger; and Anton’s mother, 


sitting rigidly erect, knitted on just as before, 
except that the corners of her lips curled up 


| instead of down. 


The girl stepped out upon the grass,—which 
was a thing forbidden by many little sign-posts, 
—and stealing up behind the 
reclining Anton, clapped her two 
hands across his eyes. His moth- 
er did not relax the dignity of 
her position, in spite of the dark, 
handsome face of the girl who 
was silently laughing down at 
her. But her lips curved upward 
a little more comfortably in their 
smile. 

‘*It is the young son of Martin 
Kovaes, and I will break his 
head !’’ declared Anton, fiercely. 

But the girl still held him 
blindfolded. 

‘It is the miserable barber 
Fraerlich !’’ 

Anton’s mother, knitting away, 
shook her head in silent mirth. 

‘*Ah, but surely it is the thick- 
fingered Heinrich, he who beats 
the bass drum !’’ 

The pressure tightened upon his 
eyes. 

‘*Then,’’ said Anton, resign- 
edly, ‘‘then it must be Sophy.’’ 

Thereupon he was allowed to 
look up into the face of the girl 
bending over him. 

‘“Ah, I knew it was you all 


a woman would so disturb a stu- 


‘**Sol’’? she cried, with affected 
astonishment. ‘‘You have left 
| the orchestra! Maybe you write 
| books ? 9? 

Anton displayed two theater 
| tickets. ‘‘These are for to-night,”’ 
he said. ‘*The second row in the 
| up-stairs balcony. The play is 
a good one. My mother will go 


‘Tt is fine,’’ said Sophy, and she 
| sat down beside him. ‘Thank 
you, Anton.’’ 

**T do not care for the plays,’”’ 
pronounced his mother, resuming her expression 
“*T do not always 
understand them. But I watch Anton. It 
pleases me to see him blow ; he makes beautiful 


| sounds. ”” 


**Tt pleases me,’’ agreed Sophy. ‘‘His cheeks 
swell out—so plomp and fonny! Like this,’’ 
| and she puffed out her own healthy cheeks, 
nudging Anton. 

‘*You make a mock of me!’’ said Anton, 
/and he gently poked his finger into the bulging 
cheek. 

“Some day maybe you get me a seat up 
close,’ suggested Sophy. ‘‘ Then you look 
plomper and fonnier yet—ha, ond maybe I 
make you laugh!’ 

She clapped her hands at the joyous thought. 

‘Hil’ said Anton. ‘‘Next time I get you 
seats in the last row of the up-stairs.’’ 

‘‘No-o!’ she said, pleadingly, laying her 
hand on his arm; and then he laughed down 
at her in contentment. His mother continued 
to knit; she had not been at all disturbed by 
Anton’s threat to remove her to the back row, 
for she knew that he was a funny boy, and 
often in talking with Sophy said what he did 
not mean. 


After a moment she | 

| Anton, eagerly opening his book for proof. 
“It was a sad life, Louis Kossuth | ‘‘See; he was fine-looking—at least, more fine- | all the world, we wish next Sunday toe do honor 
You think it is not good?’’ | 








“Tell me, Sophy, do you think it is a fine| 


statue ?’’ 

‘*This?”’ said Sophy. 

‘*Yes. You make drawings; you should 
know.’”’ 

‘*Oh !’’ Sophy shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘What 


does it matter? Maybe it does not look like | 


him.’’ 


‘No, it does not look like him,’’ declared | 


looking than that. 
‘*No,”’ said Sophy. ‘‘But it is for Washing- 
ton. It need not look like him; it is for him. 
And so it is all right.’’ 
‘‘T think you say the truth,’’ replied Anton. 
‘Tn all cities there are statues for him. They 


cannot all be good. No! There is not enough 


good art in the world to go round—in nagning.” 
‘*Not in music, Anton?” 
His bright eyes twinkled as he answered, 
‘*You ask! Can everybody hear me play ?”’ 
**You are a silly fellow, Anton.’’ 
“Tf you know that, then you are a very silly 
girl, Sophy.’’ 
They laughed, and the lips of Anton’s mother 


“Tt is a good thing, I think, to have little 
statues of great men when we cannot have 
big statues of them,’’ observed Anton. ‘‘ Little 
statues are nice, I think.’’ He rose. ‘“‘I go 
to do this.’”” He put his two fists to his mouth, 
and moving them apart and then together, blew, 
‘*Pom, pom! Pom—pom!’’ So he departed. 

‘*He is a funny boy,’’ said Anton’s mother, 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 





THE GIRL STEPPED OUT UPON THE GRASS. 


knitting. ‘‘But he will be a good husband.’’ 
The expression of impersonal disapproval had 
lifted from her face. It. settled down again 
when she added: 

‘But he and you forget Hungary, Sophy. 
Yes, the young people forget Hungary. They 
are all American.’’ 

The next Sunday night there was a meeting 
of the Pannonia Society in its hall over the 
confectionery shop. Any one of Hungarian 
birth or parentage was eligible for membership 
in the Pannonia Society, and every evening 
ten or twelve men, usually from the artisan 
classes, might be found there talking, smoking 
their pipes, awaiting their turns to read the 
newspapers from Budapest and Presburg. 

Sometimes Anton Steinmetz would visit the 
rooms after the theater; often he would amuse 
the men, singing the songs for which he had 
played the music. He had a ready ear and 
memory. 

Often, too, he would be asked to lead the | 
singing of the national anthem, for his voice | 
was celebrated in the Hungarian colony, and it | 
stirred something in the hearts of those men to | 
shout the hymn of their fatherland. 

But this Sunday it was no casual evening 














bright, his cheeks pale and thin, and as he 
stood for a moment.in silence, bowed and slen- 
der, he looked at his people with sadness. 

Then he began to speak, and the first melan- 

|choly strains of his voice were succeeded by 
| the zealous ringing enthusiasm and eloquence 
that had given him his abiding-place in the 
| hearts of Little Hungary. 
‘‘We of Hungary in this city,’’ he said, ‘‘are 
|few and poor. Yet, with all Hungarians in 
to our great patriot, Louis Kossuth. We will 
have a memorial service for him here—a service 
for those of Hungary alone. But that is not 
enough. We wish to show to every one our 
love for Kossuth, and make all Americans who 
love liberty the sharers in our love. What shall 
we do? Weare too few to parade in the streets ; 
we are too poor to raise a memorial. Can any 
one suggest something for us to do?’’ 

‘‘Father Jancsik,’’—Anton Steinmetz was on 
his feet,—‘‘a wreath does not cost much—a 
wreath of laurel. In the little park there is 
the statue of George Washington. Let us hang 
a wreath of laurel there—with the green and 
white and red of Hungary, and the red and 
white and blue of America twined together—in 
memory of Louis Kossuth.’’ 

There was a swift and universal outburst of 
applause, and Anton sat down beside his 
mother, whose upright motionless figure seemed 
not to share the enthusiasm of the crowd. But 
she turned her face toward Anton, and he 
caught the spirit of her proud little smile. 





Alexander Janesik said, when the applause 
had ceased, ‘‘Anton, it is a fine 
idea. ”? 

Anton rose again to his feet. 
‘‘Father Jancsik,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
every one here would give ten 
cents, it would be enough for a 
fine wreath.’’ 

**Anton,” said the priest, ‘‘it 
is your plan. We will leave it to 
you to carry through.’’ 

‘*Then,”’ said Anton, ‘‘I will 
stand by the door, and as you all 
go out, maybe you will give me 
something. And Father Jancsik 
will stay beside me and count the 
money. And we will hang the 
wreath next Sunday, for that is 
Kossuth’s birthday. At what time, 
Father Jancsik ?’’ 

** At noon,’’ suggested the priest. 
‘*And,”’ his eyes twinkled, ‘‘since 
it was your idea, Anton, you must 
make the speech.’’ 

‘Ho!’ laughed Anton, looking 
genially round upon the encoura- 
ging, smiling faces. ‘‘Me make 
a speech! Well, then, I blow so 
much I have good lungs.’”? He 
expanded his chest proudly. ‘‘I 
will make all hear.’’ 

He took his stand by the door, 
and held out his hat with an invi- 
ting smile. ‘‘Come, Father Janc- 
sik,’’ he said. ‘‘You will count 
all this money. And if there is 
more than enough, maybe the 
society will use it.’”” He dropped 
a quarter in the hat, picked it 
out and dropped it again. ‘‘See 
the money come!’’ he cried. ‘‘Step 
up, everybody, see the money 
come!’ . 

Then as they crowded round 
him, laughing and chattering, and 
the chink of coin began in earnest, 
he spurred them on. 

‘It will be a great wreath, sure. 
Victor, that was a noisy one. I guess we will 
have some roses, eh, Heinrich? But let the 
ladies in. Don’t push so hard to get rid of your 
money, Martin Kovaes. Here, Sophy. Ah,’’ 
—he laughed round at the crowd as Sophy 
dropped her little coin,—‘‘I must put in one for 
Sophy Schulek, too,’’ and he made his second 
contribution to the fund. ‘‘Step up, every 
one. It is not much to do—for Kossuth and 
Washington. Hans Fraerlich has left his money 
at home. We will be here when you get back, 
Hans. Step up, every one, for Kossuth and 
Washington! Aye, see, it inspires me like 
I was a poet.’’ 

When they had all contributed and the meet- 
ing had broken up, four, among them Sophy, 
remained to see Father Jancsik count the money. 
‘*With this we shall make a fine decoration,’’ 
said the priest. ‘‘Anton, I think of one thing. - 
It may be necessary to speak to the mayor for 
| Permission. “ie 

**Yes,’’ said Anton. ‘‘I willdo that. But’ 
| —he laughed—‘“‘he will not mind. For I think 
he must like Washington. ’’ 

Anton left his mother at the door, and then 
| walked home with Sophy. Out in the dark 
| street, where she need not betray what was in 





“The play to-night is about George Wash-| gathering. The president of the society had | her eyes, she looked up at him with proud 


ington,’’ said Anton. 
to the statue. 


~“rae.”” 
“T have been reading of him 


He pointed | called a meeting to discuss how best they might | admiration. 


| promote the observance of the hundredth anni- 


But all she said was: 
“You are so fonny, speechmaking, Anton. 


in this book. He lost battles, but he won | | versary of Louis Kossuth’s birth, which fell | | Will you be fonny agen speechmaking next 


wars.’ 


‘Louis Kossuth lost battles also,’’ observed | 
‘*But he won no wars. Yet | 
Louis Kossuth—we remember him—though he | 


Anton’s mother. 


has no statue.’’ 


| within a few days. 
The small hall was filled with men and 


women, who were silent when Alexander Janc- | 
sik, president of the Pannonia Society and priest | 
| of the little Church of St. Xavier, rose to speak. | 


| Sonday ?”? 

| ‘*“Maybe so,’’ said Anton, with unwonted 
humility. ‘‘For sometimes I do not know when 
I am funny. But the speechmaking is no 
matter.. It is nothing. It is the thing itself, 


‘‘He would have been like Washington, but He was a man past middle age, yet more feeble | Sophy.’’ 


he had not a chance,’’ pronounced Anton. 


| than one of his years should be. His eyes were 


“Ah, yes, it is a pretty thought. It was 














yours, Anton. 
scared. ’’ 

‘‘No, I shall not be scared,’’ replied Anton, 
easily. ‘‘For it is no matter what I say—they 
do not care. Once I was scared to speak, 
Sophy.’”’ 

‘*When was that?’’ 

Anton laughed. ‘‘If you cannot guess, I 
shall never tell you,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But since 
then, I am never scared any more.’’ 

The next morning Anton presented himself 
at the mayor’s office in the city hall, and sent 
in his name. When he was admitted into the 
inner room, he stopped short in embarrassment, 
for before him stood the two gentlemen who 
had disapproved of the statue, and whom he 
had ventured to correct. The tall man, who had 
accepted the reproof gracefully, recognized him 
and held out a welcoming hand. 

‘‘T remember you,’’ he said. 
it was George Washington.’’ 

Anton bowed, taking the mayor’s hand. 

‘It is about him that I come, Mr. Mayor,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Next Sunday is the hundredth birth- 
day of Louis Kossuth. There are some in this 
city from Hungary—Americans from Hungary 
—like me. 
wreath on the little statue—in memory of 
Washington and Kossuth.’’ 

‘*There is no objection,’’ replied the mayor. 
** At least I suppose there is none, Mr. McKee? 
Mr. McKee is the park commissioner,’’ he ex- 
plained to Anton. 

Again Anton bowed low. 

‘*What time do you intend to have this cere- 
mony ?’”’ the mayor asked. 

**At twelve o’clock on Sunday, Mr. Mayor.’’ 

*‘Good! I will see that there are policemen 
on duty to prevent any disturbance or interfer- 
ence with your exercises. It will give me 
pleasure—if I may be allowed—to be present 
and say a few words on behalf of the city.’’ 

“Tt will be a great honor,’’ replied Anton, 
with another bow. 


But yet—to speak, I should be 


**You told me 


“Tt is just as well that you came this morn- - 


”? 


ing,’’ continued the mayor, with a twinkling 
glance at the park commissioner. ‘‘Mr. McKee 
was talking about removing the statue; it’s 
rather unsightly. But it can remain till after 
Sunday.’”’ 

**Yes, certainly,’’ agreed the commissioner. 

**Thank you, Mr. Mayor,’’ said Anton, but 
he looked downcast as he started toward the 
door. Then he turned and said what was in 
his mind with a sturdy honesty. ‘‘I am sorry 
if the little statue may not stay. Maybe it is 
not good—yet I think it does good. But excuse 
me, Mr. Mayor.’’ 

He bowed and left the room. 

Sunday, April 27th, was such a day as seems 
designed for happy memories. In the little 
park the birds sang in the trees, now veiled in 


green, the tulips and the hyacinths were bril-. 


liant in the sun, the air was soft and still; not 


even a breeze combed the smooth green of the | 


grass. 


At five minutes before twelve a little group | 


of foreign-looking people, men and women, were 
gathered on the paths near the statue of Wash- 
ington. They seemed to be waiting, and others, 
sauntering by, stopped out of curiosity. Ata 
minute before twelve the mayor and the park 
commissioner, walking side by side, wearing 


frock coats and silk hats, approached. They | 


stood a little way from the group, talking 
together, as if they had just happened to meet, 
and had paused to exchange a word. 

A dark-faced girl on the outer edge of the 
crowd, dressed in gray and wearing a hat with 
a red feather, seized the arm of the plump and 
stolid-looking little woman at her side. 

‘*He’s coming!’’ she said. ‘‘See! And he 
carries the wreath.’’ Then she glanced down 
at her companion with surprise. ‘‘ You’re 
trembling !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Maybe,’’ admitted the little woman. ‘‘I 
feel so, all inside. I am scared—for fear he 
will be scared, Sophy.’’ 

** Anton is never scared,’’ Sophy assured her, 
and then she confessed in a whisper, ‘‘but I 
feel all trembling, too.’’ 


Anton, bearing the wreath, and accompanied | 


by Father Jancsik, passed near them and waved 
his hand. He was wearing his black coat and 


It would please us to place a| 








| his guidance and inspiration. Because of that, 
| we Americans from Hungary have come to-day 
to place upon this statue of George Washington 
this wreath in memory of Louis Kossuth.’’ 

He raised it and laid it on the pedestal; and 
the people applauded. And then the mayor 
stepped over the wire and took Anton by the 
hand. 

‘*Fellow citizens,’’ he said, turning to the 
crowd, ‘*‘I wish on behalf of the city to thank 
you for this. It is a fine tribute to the mem- 
ories of two great men; it was a fine thought 
that prompted it. I think my colleague, the 
park commissioner, Mr. McKee, would like to 
say a few words.’’ 

He held out his hand, assisting the stout 
official to get over the wire. 

**T wanted to say only this,’’ began the com- 
missioner. ‘‘It was our intention to remove this 
statue as undignified and unsightly. It is now 
our intention to let it stay—for this wreath, 
long after it is withered, will give it dignity. 
This event to-day testifies that however poorly 
executed the statue may be, it may serve a noble 
purpose. It helps some of us, at least, to bear 
| our great patriot in loving remembrance.’’ 
| Father Janesik, who had stood by silently, 








bared his head. ‘‘Anton Steinmetz,’’ he said, 
‘thas spoken for us. Now we will ask him to 
lead us in singing the hymn of Hungary.’’ 

Off came the hats of the rough, foreign-look- 
ing men; off, too, came the hats of some who 
had paused in curiosity. 

Anton, facing them and leading them with 
uplifted hand, flung out the stirring Hungarian 
hymn with his powerful voice till the others 
joined him in it. 

At the edge of the gathering, Sophy Schulek 
and Mrs. Steinmetz sang with the rest. And 
at the end, when the crowd parted and the 
people began moving away silently or talking 
in low voices, these two stood waiting for 
Anton to finish talking with the mayor. | 

Sophy was flushed and thrilled with pride; | 
the set look of impersonal disapproval had 
vanished from the face of Anton’s mother. She | 
gazed at her son with a steadfastness forgetful | 
of all but him, forgetful even of the two tears | 
that rolled out from her eyes and made their 
leisurely way down her cheeks. 

Then she bent swiftly and whispered to 
Sophy: 

““My Anton speaks much like Louis Kos- 
suth.’’ 
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THERE WAS A PIERCING SQUEAL AS THE ANIMAL TRIED TO FREE HIMSELF 











Pau 


4 EARS ago, when Mr. Purdy 
Y heard that the Crawfords, 
from his old home in Maine, 
had become frontiersmen and had 
like himself settled in Iowa, he 
stuck a notice on his cabin door 
to the effect that he had gone 
| visiting and would return within a couple of 
| months, and started on horseback to welcome 
| the newcomers. 
He enjoyed his visit, but found his former 
neighbors not disposed to take seriously all his 
| advice. When he spoke of the ferocity of the 
wild hogs that infested the country,—‘‘pump- 
| kin-seeds,’’ they were called, because of their 
| tawny color and conical forms,—all the Craw- 
fords laughed. 

‘*Wolf, there, can take the biggest razorback 
that ever squealed, and put him out of business 
in no time!’’ Jim Crawford scoffed. Jim was 
twenty years old. 

‘*Maybe so,’’ mumbled the old man. Then 
his eyes began to twinkle, and he spoke again. 








that he’d just walloped the life out of. 
| moment another pig showed up—biggest one I 


clearing where I’d had potatoes, I spotted a | 
big black bear, standing over a pumpkin-seed | 
Next | 


A BATTLE WITH 
“PUMPKIN ~ SEEDS” 











| wrinkled his nose at Wolf, but it was easy to 
“*Along last fall,’’ he said, ‘‘I heard a racket | 
out in the brush behind my cabin, and I went | 


out to look round. On the other side of a/| 











=. Triem 


drams of powder for each barrel, and that were | 
powerful enough to kill a fox or wild turkey at | 
shotgun range; also they were accompanied by | 
Wolf. Buddy, an English bulldog who had | 
been given to the Crawfords by some east- | 
bound movers, was to be unchained as soon as 
Wolf was gone—for the bulldog and the half- 
mastiff were never allowed to run at the same | 
time. Thus Mrs. Crawford would have the 
companionship and protection of Buddy while 
the other dog was away. 

Unfortunately for this plan, before the hunters | 
had tramped two miles Jim discovered the 
white bulldog skulking a few rods behind. 

‘‘Confound the dog!’ said Jim. ‘‘Father 
won’t be home till night, and mother will be 
nervous without a living thing for company. 
We’ll have to lead Buddy to keep him and Wolf 
from fighting, too.’’ 

The bulldog was secured by a strap Jim had 
worn about his waist, and so leashed, trotted 
amiably at his master’s side. Occasionally he 


keep the enemies apart. 

Game was scarce. Mr. Purdy dropped a 
goose as it rose, flopping, from a side current 
in the river, and Wolf killed a woodchuck. 
Aside from this, they had seen nothing when 
they stopped to eat dinner near a marshy | 





| | stream that emptied into the Maquoketa. 
| ever saw, he was, and it seemed to me his ears | 


‘*Looks as if I wasn’t going to get anything !’’ | 
Jim grumbled. 














face, Jim called frantically to the mastiff and 
began dragging Buddy toward the tree by the 
river. Buddy saw Wolf worrying the body of 
the little pumpkin-seed, and hung back, growl- 
ing and trying to break away. Mr. Purdy 
urged Jin?’ to loose the dog, but this the young 
man was unwilling to do. Instead, he caught 
the bulldog by the collar and dragged him to 
the foot of the tree. 

At this point he paused to look back. Fifteen 
or twenty pigs had appeared—great tawny 
beasts, with long legs and lean sides, looking, 
indeed, more like wolves than like pigs. 

**See how they keep the little ones behind,’’ 
said Mr. Purdy. 

The drove had formed a crescent, which ad- 
vanced with its hollow side toward Wolf. The 
dog stood menacing them with bared teeth ; but 
that even he was frightened was apparent from 
his taking the defensive. Suddenly the foaming, 
rabid animals that formed the horns of the half- 
moon closed in behind the dog, and with squeals 
of rage threw themselves upon him. 

“Come up here!’’ commanded the trapper, 
grasping Jim’s shoulder and whirling him 
toward the tree. ‘‘It’ll be our turn next.’’ 

Probably Jim saw the need of flight. His 
face was as white as his companion’s as he 
clambered out along the sloping trunk of the 
basswood to a place where he could steady 
himself and Buddy by throwing one arm round 
a branch. When he looked toward the pumpkin- 
seeds, Wolf had disappeared, and the brutes 
were tearing something that might have been 
an empty sack, or even a pile of leaves. 

Afterward they came in a rambling line 
toward the tree where the men had found 
shelter. At its base they paused and stared 
up, their little eyes shining red and green as 
the lust for blood surged through their dwarfed 
brains. Jim raised both hammers of his big shot- 
gun and planted its stock against his shoulder. 

‘*Now,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I’ll put some of you 
where you won’t kill any more dogs !’’ 

Probably he would have done so had not Mr. 
Purdy grasped the barrel of the gun and held 
it toward the water. ‘‘If you shoot one of 
them, they’ll stay here till we starve and drop 
out of the tree,’’ he said. ‘‘Wait. They’ll 
keep us here long enough, anyhow.’”’ 

The pigs might have forgotten their grievance 
if they had not seen Buddy. But at sight of 
his square, muscular body, quivering with 
eagerness to get down and settle in his own 
fashion the matter of the right of way, they 
bristled and squealed with renewed anger. 

Mr. Purdy glanced toward the end branch of 
the basswood. ‘‘Can’t get farther out,’’ said 
he. ‘‘There you come! I knew you'd do it!’’ 

A hog, whose long, shark-like muzzle was 
lathered with foam, had run up the trunk, but 
had slipped and fallen. As he splashed into 
the swirling water, bobbed under for a moment, 
and then reappeared, to set out clumsily for 
the other side, the rest of the drove edged away 
from the steep bank. For a while they stood 
champing their jaws and peering up into the 
tree; and at sight of their hideous faces Mr. 


| Purdy shivered and edged out on his branch, 


while Jim stood sullenly and defied them with 
hot eyes. Then, just as the old man’s fingers 
were working nervously at the hammers of his 
gun, a pumpkin-seed ran straight for the foot 
of the tree and up its rough, scored trunk. 

‘*Knock him off with your gun!’’ shouted 
the trapper. 

But the pig was too close for such tactics. 
Indeed, so rapid had been his charge that he 
was already within reach of Buddy, at whom 
he snapped with a quick, snarling lunge. At 
the same instant Buddy closed his teeth on the 
fleshy nose of the pumpkin-seed. There was a 
piercing squeal as the animal tried to free him- 
self, and after a short struggle, dog and hog 
dropped from the tree. 

‘*That critter’]1l remember the last time he 
tackled Buddy!’ Jim shouted, forgetting his 
peril in joy at the pig’s dilemma. 

When the combatants came to the surface, 
Buddy was still holding his enemy by the nose. 
Even the shock of cold water had failed to 
loosen his grip, and as the two floated away, 
the dog, at least, seemed happy. The other 
pigs trotted along the bank, but evidently were 
unwilling to plunge into the water for the sake 


soft brown hat, and in his buttonhole a little | were set half-way between his nose and the | 


bow of red and white and green ribbon. He 
stepped briskly over the low wire fence, and 
laid the great laurel wreath, with its inter- 
twining colors of America and Hungary, against 
the base of the statue. Then he turned, and 
taking off his hat, faced the crowd. 

“One hundred years ago to-day,’’ he said, 
—and his voice rang out so clearly that the 
people loitering near by drew close into the 
crowd and listened,—‘‘one hundred years ago 
to-day Louis Kossuth was born; eight years 
ago he died. Three years he was in prison; 
nearly half of his long life he was an exile from 
his native land. And it was because he loved 
Hungary and tried to make her free. He never 
gave up his hope; it was never for him, even 
in exile, a lost cause. Once in a speech he 
said, ‘The dying soldier, with his sword broken 
at the hilt, waves the remnant of his blade and 
cries, ‘‘Hurrah for Hungary!’’’ So it was 
with Louis Kossuth ; he fought till death with 
broken sword—and always for Hungary. And 


through all his life there was one great man | 


who was for him his light and his star. In 
the memory of George Washington he found 


root of his tail. Before I’d stood there two | you suppose Wolf is after?”’ 

minutes, twenty or thirty more pumpkin-seeds| The men turned and stared into the brush- 

had sneaked into the clearing, and were looking | filled bed of the little stream, which had been 

kind of doubtful at Mr. Bear.’’ | behind them as they ate. Then, at sight of an 
‘*And then Mr. Bear got mad and thrashed | animal which broke from the cover of the 

the whole outfit,’’ laughed Mrs. Crawford. | slough, Mr. Purdy jumped to his feet. 

‘‘Don’t tell us that a bunch of scrawny pigs| ‘‘Call off that dog!’ he cried. ‘‘He’s chasing 

made a bear run, Elijah Purdy.’’ @ young pumpkin-seed, and there’l] be a whole 
‘*They didn’t make him run,’’ agreed the | swarm after him and us if he hurts the brute.’’ 

trapper. ‘‘They circled round him, and then, But even if Jim had wanted to call his dog, 

all of a sudden, bear and pumpkin-seeds were | he could not have done so. Wolf was hardly 

piled up ten deep. But it was all over in a few|a rod behind the pig when it ran from the 

minutes ; there wasn’t anything left of the bear | brush, and in a dozen leaps he had overtaken 

but a few bits of fur and his bones, and those | and killed his victim. 

were polished pretty clean.’’ | ‘*That shows what a pumpkin-seed amounts 
This story roused in the settlers a spirit of | to with Wolf,’’ Jim boasted. 

ridicule. They laughed at Mr. Purdy’s respect! Mr. Purdy was staring into the brush. For 

for wild hogs, and Jim offered to go out with|a few moments after the pig’s squeals had 

a club, accompanied by the great half-mastiff | ceased he stood listening and watching. Then 

dog called ‘‘Wolf,’”? and exterminate a drove of | he pointed up the creek. 

the animals. **See there!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s the 
A few days later Mr. Purdy and Jim started | first one! There’ll be plenty more in a minute. 

down the Maquoketa River toward what is now | Call your dog, if he’ll come. We can get out 

| the town of Hopkinton. They were armed with | on this tree that slopes over the river.’’ 

| heavy, long-barreled shotguns, that took eight | Awed by the fear that showed on the trapper’s 











“‘T say, Mr. Purdy, what ad 


of helping their companion. 

‘*Now’s our chance!’’ Mr. Purdy said, ex- 
| citedly, as he saw the drove sweep into the 
| brush of the intersecting creek. ‘*They’1l follow 
| till Buddy and his friend drown or float ashore. 
| Let’s run for it.” They scrambled down, and 
|in five minutes had covered so much country 
that they felt safe in slowing to a walk. 
Two hours later they reached the Crawford 
| homestead ; and while they were eating supper, 
| rejoicing because they had not shared the fate 
of Wolf and Buddy, and mourning because two 
good dogs had been killed, something scratched 
at the door, and succeeded in forcing it open. 
It was Buddy, wet, footsore, and cut about the 
head and muzzle, but happy. 

It was impossible to learn how he had 

escaped, although Mr. Purdy suggested that he 
|might have clung to the pumpkin-seed until 
| the latter went down, and then floated ashore 
|across from the drove. Even to satisfy their 
| hatred, the pumpkin-seeds would hardly have 
| tried to swim after him. Like their cousins 
of the farmyard, these wild hogs were not 
| fond of swimming. “ 

















THE TSARITSA AND HER SON. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


I‘ one could secure the necessary information, 
a history of pseudonyms would make inter- 
esting reading. ‘‘Ouida,’’ the authoress, who 
died recently in dire poverty, selected her child- 
ish pronunciation of her own name, Louisa. 
[jem cenent clubs, to which all the students 
are eligible, have been proposed in Chicago 
us a substitute for the secret fraternities in the 
high schools. If the pupils have time for such 
distractions, the open club is immeasurably 
superior to the secret organization. 
He many young ladies who received valen- 
tines this year regarded them seriously? 





Lovers have outgrown the bashfulness of those | 


of a few generations ago, and now express their 
sentiments more directly, even if in a less 
poetic manner ; and the sending of valentines is 
chiefly an amusement for children to-day. 


Bp sce has proved its disposition to do its part 
toward solving the problem of Japanese 
labor in this country and Canada. The Japa- 
nese government last month issued instructions 
to prevent emigration to the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and the Hawaiian Islands. 
This solution is practical, final and tactful, for 
it removes from this nation the burden of deciding 
how to deal with the Japanese as immigrants. 
Ithough in foreign countries and in some 
parts of our own land a birth is announced 
in the newspapers as a matter of course, a 
New York man who advertised the arrival of 
his first boy now doubts the wisdom of pursuing 
this practice in large cities. Within a fortnight 
he had had calls from thirteen salesmen, and 
received thirty-six letters and circulars, and 
fifty-eight samples, all aiming to promote the 
infant’s health or happiness by the sale of some 
article of merchandise. 
| eres seems to believe that with the Philip- 
pines the United States has all the islands 
it needs, for it has lately claimed Arcas Keys, 
guano islands in the Gulf of Mexico, eighty 
miles off the coast of Yucatan. The present 
owners of the islands insist that they belong to 
the United States by right of discovery by an 
American in 1880. We are not likely to go to 
war over a guano deposit. The question of 
sovereignty will be settled amicably by the two 
governments. 


Nev York City, which hysterical imaginations 
are fain to compare with Nineveh, Tyre, 
Babylon, Sodom, and what Mr. Dooley calls 
other ancient ‘‘metroluppuses,’’ is not an un- 
healthy place, as great cities go. Last year 
the births exceeded the deaths by forty thousand. 
This is a greater gain than appears for the 
same time in London, Berlin, or St. Petersburg, 
and in Paris the death-rate is much greater 
than the birth-rate. New York is a healthy 
young child, and the nation will succeed in 
bringing it up yet. ; 


Oo” of the many recent—and ancient--criti- 
cisms of the American navy was that in 
time of need a ship might be commanded by a 
man who had little or no experience as captain 
of a battle-ship. The President has lately 
approved a change in the regulations which 
permits commanders to serve as executive officers 
on battle-ships and armored cruisers, to com- 
mand a flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers, and 
to serve as engineer of the fleet. Under the old 
regulations these duties belonged only to captains 
and flag-officers. The new regulation affords 
the younger officers sea experience in fighting 
ships. OF 
te of the ways, it is said, to ‘‘corrupt’’ an 

anarchist is to make him rich. One way 
to cure a ‘“‘leader’’ of men out of work is to 
otfer hima job. In Boston recently an agitator 
collected a band of unemployed, a singularly 
well-dressed and not disorderly throng. When 
they were led up to the free employment bureau 
which Massachusetts maintains, only one-quar- 
ter of them filed applications. There are four 








kind of task, those who cannot work, and those 


who are willing to do any honest work. The | 


first two classes owe an immense debt to society. 
With respect to the other two classes, the debt 
is on the other side. We have to divide the 
classes pretty carefully before we begin to solve 
the problem of the unemployed. 
“A Aostly of Chicago,’’ is the way a man 
recently described his residence. His 
characterization seems reasonable. When he 
was six years old he cut off one of his toes 
with a scythe. When he was eight he shot 
off two joints of one of his fingers. He ran 
away from home when he was fourteen, and 
the frost of a winter night took off three more 
toes and the tip of his nose. At twenty-five 
he lost his entire right foot. A drunken half- 
breed bit off an ear in the Klondike, a Dakota 
corn-sheller took his left forearm, and since 
then he has lost three fingers, a joint from 
another finger and one eye. 


”? 
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EXAMPLE. 


Examples lead us, and we likely see, 
Such as the prince is, will his people be. 
Robert Herrick. 


* © 


THE FLEET AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


ver since the first announcement of the plan 
FE to send the Atlantic fleet to the Pacific, 

the governments and people of South 
America have manifested a keen interest in the 
expedition. 

Admiral Evans and his ships were met by a 
Brazilian war-ship as they approached the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro and escorted to the 
anchorage. Then for more than a week, while 
the ships were coaling, the Brazilians gave 
dinners and receptions in honor of their visitors. 
The Brazilian president himself attended two 


|or three of the dinners, congratulated both 








classes of unemployed—those who will not 
work, those who will work only at a special | 


countries on the friendly relations between them, 
and in the most emphatic terms indorsed the 
Monroe doctrine, a doctrine which, in certain 
emergencies, may demand the use of the power 
of the United States in defense of South Ameri- 
can republics. 

Conclusive evidence of the adequacy of that 
power in such an emergency, was at anchor in 
the harbor in full sight of Brazil and of the 
rest of the world. When the fleet steamed 
away, three hundred thousand Brazilians gath- 
ered on the shore and on the boats in the harbor 
to watch its departure. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital of Argentina, is 
not on the list of stopping-places for the fleet, 
but at the express invitation of the government 
the flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers sailed up 
the river La Plata to that city, where the officers 
were treated with great honor. As the fleet 
itself proceeded down the coast of Argentina, 
it was escorted by a squadron of Argentine 
cruisers. 

Chile, not to be behind the republics on the 
eastern coast, sent a war-ship to Punta Arenas, 
the capital of the province through which runs 
the Strait of Magellan, with instructions to its 
commander to welcome the Americans to Chilean 
waters, and to report that a squadron of war- 
ships would meet the fleet at Valparaiso. Plans 
have already been made for a reception in honor 
of the fleet in the capital of Peru when it reaches 
Callao, the seaport of Lima. 

Thus, practically all the way round South 
America, the visit of the ships of the powerful 
friend in the north is welcomed. It means 
much to the South Americans to learn that in 
ease of need there is the ability as well as the 
disposition to uphold the Monroe doctrine. This 
is what the cruise signifies to the southern 
continent. 
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THE TSARITSA’S DREAD. 


requent reports of the illness of the Tsaritsa 

have come from Russia in recent months. 

It is now said that she is suffering from 

melancholia to such an extent that her mind is 
unbalanced. 

This is part of the penalty which is exacted 
for centuries of Russian misrule, for the Tsar- 
itsa’s condition is due to the constant dread that 
her husband and her children may be killed by 
the bomb of a revolutionist. 

Yet the broken-down woman deserves the 
sympathy of all kindly people. She is a mother 
as well as an empress. She loves her children 
with that love which none but a woman under- 
stands. She knows that high officers are killed 
by the revolutionists every few weeks. Her 
husband’s uncle was blown to pieces in Moscow 
not many months ago. Only last summer the 
yacht in which the Tsar himself was cruising 
was run on the rocks in the Baltic, supposedly 
for the purpose of wrecking it. 

A man can live through such alarms and keep 
his poise, but a sensitive, loving woman cannot 





have a kindly thought for those who are innocent 
victims of the brutal and bloody methods of men 
who have persuaded themselves that murder 
will improve the situation. It is peculiarly 
tragic that the Tsaritsa, who has used her influ- 
ence with the Tsar in behalf of freedom, should 
become the victim of the terrible conditions in her 
adopted country. 


THE COMMON PATH. 


A pauper has a right to tread 
The pathway toa throne. > 
Alice Cary. 
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A FAIR “ FORCE.” 


hat will the patient, suffering husbands 

and fathers say to the pending scheme 

to make women actual policemen? The 

New York club which has the matter*in hand 

is convinced that the city of the future must 

have woman’s help to ‘‘lead its future citizen 

away from the door of the saloon and induce 
him to fling away his half-smoked cigarette.’’ 

The feminine policemen are to ‘‘exercise a 

general supervision over children in the streets 

and to mingle with their games.’’ It remains 


to be seen what will be the effect on Miss Con- | 


stable of ‘‘mingling’’ with a vigorous game of 
football in a vacant lot.. The gentle art of 
handball might be acquired by candidates for 
appointment to the ‘‘force’’; but what about 
baseball? Could a policewoman hope to ‘‘min- 
gle’’ successfully unless she could manage a 
three-base hit and a home run? 

It is no wonder that the discussion of these 
perplexing questions was postponed by the club 
to a later date—and then the meeting resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole to discuss 
the dress suitable for the new officials. When 
the hour for adjournment came several vital 
matters were still unsettled. For example, 
what is the proper angle at which the helmet 
should be perched above the pompadour, and 
whether a veil should be adjusted over the 


aforesaid helmet? 
* © 


UNIFYING THE LAWS. 


very growing institution, from a family 
FE up to a nation, finds it necessary now 

and then to undertake a process of re- 
arrangement, of simplification, or of elimination 
of unnecessary articles or customs which were 
useful once, but have become useless or even 
obstructive. 

A growing country takes on new duties to 
the public, establishes new bureaus, and is 
placed under new laws as the occasion arises 
for such laws. By and by, as these things are 
done one by one, and not always with due 
regard for what has been done previously, there 
are inconsistencies and even conflicts between 
the haphazard additions. Then the legislature 
undertakes the work of amplifying and codify- 
ing the laws. 

Congress engages in this task from time to 
time, taking one general class of laws on each 
occasion. At one time it goes carefully through 
all the laws relating to the army and its govern- 
ment, and brings into harmony all the statutes 
passed in more than a century. Atanother time 
it takes up the coinage laws and unifies them. 
During the last few weeks it has been codifying 
the criminal laws. ; 

Many inconsistencies and not a few conflicting 
provisions had crept into the statutes. A com- 
mittee of both houses of Congress sat during 
the recess and presented a single bill which 
eovers the entire criminal law of the general 
government. In all similar cases, it employs sim- 
ilar phrases which the courts have interpreted, 
simplifies the language used and makes it more 
concise, drops provisions that have become 
obsolete, and in general makes the law what it 
should have been if all the several parts of it 
had been passed at one time. 

The national criminal law not only has force 
in the territories, and in forts, navy-yards and 
other places under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States, but it extends to offenses 
against national banks, the post-office, and any 
department of the government and any company 
chartered by act of Congress. 
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STANDARDIZING EDUCATION. 


hen Mr. Carnegie established his Foun- 

dation for the Advancement of 'Teach- 

ing, he may or may not have had in 
mind a unification and standardizing of college 
education in North America; but that is some- 
thing which his great gift is likely to accom- 
plish. 

The nominal purpose of the Foundation is to 
provide a fund the income from which may 
provide retiring pensions for aged professors in 
such non-sectarian colleges of the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland as are not supported 


contemplate with equanimity the probability of | by the state. This purpose has been strictly 


violent death of these who are dear to her. 


The | adhered to, but in order that it might be accom- 


Tsar’s own mother broke down in a similar way | plished, it has been necessary for the president 
after nihilists had failed in an attempt to kill | and trustees to do much preliminary work. 


her husband by wrecking the train in which she | 
was travelling with him. For two years after- 
ward she was under the treatment of a nerve 
specialist. 

While we sympathize with the struggle of the 
Russian people for freedom, we ought also to | 


What is a college? What is ‘‘non-sectarian’’ ? 
Does a small grant from a state constitute state 
support? These and other similar questions 
were fundamental. 

In order to settle the first one, the officers of 
the Foundation were obliged to establish certain 
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standards of admission, curriculum and gradu- 
ation, to which every institution which desires 
its professors to benefit by the fund must con- 
form. The direct result is a general raising of 
the standard of college education throughout 
North America. 

The result of the investigation into the secta- 
rianism of colleges is having the effect of defining 
more Clearly than has ever been done before 
the relations between various denominations 
and the colleges with which they have been 
related by bonds of one sort or another. This, 
too, is a gain. 

Still a third result is the establishment of a 
uniform system of accounting among college 
treasurers, which, in turn, will make possible 
|a better knowledge of and a chance for wise 
suggestions concerning the investment of college 
funds. 

The value of participation in the benefit of 
this fund is keenly felt by the colleges. A large 
part of the time of the trustees is devoted to 
investigating the claims of American institutions 
which desire that their professors shall share 
in the pensions yielded by the fund. 
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DARK WORKROOMS MADE LIGHT. 


n a busy street stands a building in which 
are workrooms with one distinctive feature. 
They have few windows. Yet work in 

them does not stop when the winter twilight 
falls and night shuts down upon the girls at 
their tasks. Light and darkness are alike to 
them—for they are all blind or nearly blind. 

The institution is under the charge of a re- 
ligious sisterhood — women who have given 
themselves, to quote from their promises, ‘‘to 
Christ and the blind forever.’’ The blind 
children gathered under this roof are singu- 
larly happy, for the kindness and patience of 
the teachers relieve the natural timidity which 
comes with blindness. 

The fundamental principle of their teaching 
is that the blind child shall be encouraged to 
touch and examine everything. The clothes 
and umbrella of the visitor are followed with 
light, eager fingers, and even her face, if she 
is willing. The blind baby which has been 
cooped by its mother in the corner of a room 
lest it should be hurt is here trained to walk 
unhesitatingly, to give up the ugly shuffle so 
common with the blind, and to use its ears 
instead of its eyes in a thousand ways. 

The education in this refuge for the blind 
consists of reading, a little arithmetic and much 
music. Technical training enables the pupils 
to make brushes, to do fine knitting, and to print 
the wonderful ‘‘white books’’ which have come 
as a literal resurrection to many souls buried in 
the darkness of blindness. 

But the whole life of these blind girls may 
be said to be set to music. The piano, the organ 
and the singing voice make a great part of each 
day’s pleasure. The tiny child is perched on 
a stool and allowed to feel out the keys of the 
piano. The blind old woman whispers the 
songs and chants which the others sing. Music 
is the blind girl’s refuge from weariness and 
| her inspiration in depression. The passionate 
|entreaty of the blind to the whole world is, 
| **Speak to me that I may see you!’’ Here 
music speaks to the blind by day and night, 
}and at the sweet sound the dark rooms are 
| flooded with sunshine, and music is known not 


| only as an art, but as a beneficent friend. 
| 





* & & 
— Norfolk, England, is the habitat of a 
| curious species of owl that carries a lantern 
| about at night, according to correspondents of the 
London Times who have been observing the bird. 
Mr. T. Digby Pigott, for instance, writes that a 
pair of birds carrying a yellowish light so bright 
that when first seen it was mistaken for a bicycle 
lamp by two different men at different places, 
| have been flying about the fields. A bailiff, who 
had been watching one of the birds, assured Mr. 
Pigott that after moving about a wheat stack for 
some time on a very dark night, the bird flew 
across the field and alighted on a tree, and the 
light it gave out was so strong that the bailiff 
could distinctly see the outlines of the branches 
about the bird. Strange as the story is, it seems 
to be believed by persons, who are not easily 
deceived. In these days no marvel of science or 
of natural history can safely be declared to be 
incredible. 





he most northerly point of land known is Cape 

Morris Jesup on an island north of Greenland. 
It was discovered by Commander Peary in 1900, 
and named after the president of the Peary Arctic 
Club, Morris K. Jesup, who has lately died. Mr. 
Jesup was one of the most liberal patrons of 
science, art and exploration of his time. He not 
only gave generously to the cause of arctic ex- 
ploration, but provided the money for many scien- 
tific expeditions organized to study antiquities in 
various parts of the world. He will be known for 
these things to a limited number for a few years, 
| but every schoolboy will pronounce his name for 
no one knows how long when asked to name the 
| most northern cape in the world. Only the latest 
| geographies show it on their maps now, but they 
| will all have it in a few years. 





| n Englishman who contemplated a visit to the 
United States and a trip from New York to 
| San Francisco is quoted in a recent magazine 

article as asking how many times the coinage 
| changed during the journey. Perhaps some justi- 
fication for his ignorance exists in the number of 
| different coinages in the British Empire. The 
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*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. 





royal mint at London has lately struck nearly | 


thirty-two million coins of aluminum for circula- 
tion in Uganda and the Nigerian protectorates. 
Each coin is of the value either of one cent or 
two mills, and is perforated like Chinese coins, so 
that the natives can string it. The lightness of 
aluminum and the fact that it is the best non- 
germ-bearing metal are said to be the reasons for 
its selection. “Lightly come and lightly go” will 


"be especially true of this new money. 
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SURPRISES. 


Bs ay sare mostly selfish,” pronounced Aunt 
Phebe, bluntly. 

“Why, Aunt Phebe Turner!” 

“They are; the one that plans them has the fun, 
and the other one has to pretend to like it or be a 
curmudgeon. You told me yourself that Clifford 
came home with a headache on his birthday last 
year, and that he was lying on the couch with his 
collar off and needing a shave when those twenty 
people you had invited to surprise him walked in. 
Do you suppose he enjoyed that?” 


“He’d better, after the pains I’d taken!” Clif- | 


ford’s wife retorted. “I had perfectly lovely 
refreshments, and a cake with twenty-seven 
eandles, and all done without his suspecting a 


thing. But this year he’s on guard, and just trying | 


his best to forestall my surprising him. He wants 
me to come down-town to dinner on his birthday, 
but I sha’n’t let him spoil my plans by humoring 
him in that.” 

“There it is;; you know he doesn’t want to be 
surprised, and yet you’re bound to do it—to please 
yourself. Now isn’t that selfish?” 

Mrs. Clifford Ashley looked aggrieved. “I sup- 
pose you’d say it was selfish in me to come home 
on the three-o’clock train instead of the six, last 
week, and lug the baby and my suit case from the 
station all alone, just to surprise Clif by having 
dinner ready when he got home?” 

“M-m, did Clif expect you on the six-o’clock 
train?” 


“Yes, of course. Went to meet it, right from 


the office, and it was dreadfully late, and he | 


waited and waited, and then, when it did come, 
we weren’t on it. Of all the dejected-looking 
fellows, he was the worst when he walked into 
this flat. And astonished! I was paid for all my 
trouble by the expression on his face when he 
found us here.” 

“TI wonder if Clif was paid for his, too? There, 
child, don’t take that wrong. You see, 
through surprising about forty years ago, one 


winter when I was in school, and a lot of us came | 
down on old Professor Belling with a surprise- | 


party, and found him sitting in front of the base- 
burner, wrapped in a quilt, having a terrific attack 
of asthma. The sheets from his cold bedroom 
were draped on chairs round the stove—but do 
you suppose we young savages had sense enough 
or heart enough to go away? No, indeed! We 
trooped in, and that poor, gasping man was hustled 
off into his cold bedroom, and between the times 
of waiting on him, his tired little wife made coffee 
and helped us serve the refreshments we had 
brought, and there we stayed until eleven o’clock 
at night. And it wasn’t until just before we left 
that I realized what we were doing. I heard him 
groan out to his wife, ‘Will they never go? I’ve 
got to sit up to breathe, and I can’t in this cold 
foom.’ ” 

“Aunt Phebe!” 
spite of her pique. 

“Gospel truth! I was cured of surprises right 
then. Now, why don’t you let Clif enjoy his birth- 
day in his own way? Go down-town to dinner 
with him, if he wants that.” 

“But no, indeed!” cried Clifford’s wife, with a 
sudden glint in her black eyes. “Clif’s not asth- 
matic, and he’s got to be surprised when I think 
best. It’s such fun!” 


Mrs. Ashley was laughing, in 
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A CUP OF TEA. 


ba ‘Miss Helen Foster.’” Mrs. Armes read the 

card perplexedly. “But I don’t know any 
Miss Helen Foster. Are you sure that it isn’t an 
agent, Mary?” 

“She said you would know—that you were ex- 
pecting her,’ Mary replied. 

“Very well, I will be down at once,” Mrs. Armes 
answered. She put the last touches to her pretty 
afternoon gown and went slowly down-stairs, 
trying to recall any possible forgotten Miss Foster. 
At the parlor door she stopped. It was an agent 
—the showy dress, the exaggerated appearance of 
ease, the sharp, searching glance all betrayed it; 
an agent, moreover, of the type she most disliked, 
and one who had lied to her. Involuntarily her 


face grew stern, but before she could speak the | 


woman answered her thought. 

“Yes, Llied. It was the only way to get at you. 
I don’t suppose I’ll make anything by it, but at 
least I could get in out of the cold a minute. 
Maybe you’d have lied, too, if you had tramped 
five hours and made fifteen cents.” 

For a moment the two women, the gentle, deli- 
cately cared for one and the bitter daughter of 
toil, looked at each other; then Mrs. Armes 
stepped to her tea-table, arranged for her after- 
noon’s eallers, and lighted her alcohol lamp. 


“T am afraid I shall not care for what you have | 


to show,” she said, “but at least I want to give 
you a cup of tea before you go out in the cold 
again.” 

The young woman stared, started to say some- 
thing, and apparently changed her mind. She 
answered only in monosyllables to Mrs. Armes’s 
attempts at conversation, and accepted the tea 
and little cakes without a word of thanks. But 
when, the teacup and plate both emptied, Mrs. 
Armes said, brightly: 

“And now, suppose we talk business,” she shook 
her head. 

“Not after that,” she returned. She drew on 
her gloves, and then rose. “Now and then,” she 
said, “there’s folks that treat me like Christians. 


I try to be honest over it, and there is one now | 
and then. But I never had any one treat me like | ¥ 


a lady before, and I ain’t going to spoil it.”’ 
Mrs. Armes, returning to her fire, sat a long 


I got | 








time looking into the flames. It was a problem— 
she was more puzzled over it than ever before. 

“But at least,” she sighed, “I’m glad I gave her 
a cup of tea.” 
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FAMILY LIFE IN FRANCE. 


i life is not such as American news- 
papers would lead a stranger to infer. Neither 
does French life seem such as strangers infer who 
know it only from a certain class of French novels. 
The French, we have been accustomed to fancy, 
writes Prof. Barrett Wendell in *‘The France of 
To-day,” do not know what we mean by home. 
But those who speak only English have no con- 
ception of what the French mean by foyer. In 
tenderness of sentiment, in instant appeal to 
emotions of enduring purity, one word is as beau- 
tiful as the other. 

The love of French pote for their children 
and of French children for their parents, is beyond 
dispute. But even in its most closely intimate 
| aspect, it never forgets that the parent is the 
parent and the child the child. The —_ of 
authority implies the right to formal respect as 
| well as to obedience. 

The fact that _, belong to an organized social 
group the while, implies your duty, whatever 
your station therein, to conduct yourself with 
courteous consideration for the other members of 
it. This, too, neither parent nor child ever suffers 
ay to forget. 

reat and affectionate 





yleasure of French 


conventions were too much neglected. 
is that, in the full — of their foyers, the 
French seem surrounded y something like the 
pleasures and the limitations which make at once 
agreeable and a shade monotonous our American 
experiences in general society. 
nd just as a good Frenchwoman must be 
daughter, mother. Soter as truly and as devotedly 
as she must be wife and partner, so a good French- 
man must be not only husband, but son, too, and 
father and brother. In France, where the family 
is so deeply rooted in national affection, no man 
|can neglect his homely domestic duties without 
braving public opinion. 
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““MEN OF YUKON.” 


| what he regarded as the most important act of his 
official life. Mr. 
“The purchase of Alaska; but it may take two 
generations before the purchase is appreciated.” 
| Secretary Seward, declares a writer in the Metro- 
| politan Magazine, was wiser than his day and 





Alaska’s vast wealth and resources have 
appreciated. 

During the summer months the rivers are fairly 
alive with steamboats of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. Poling boats and rowboats also add to the 
my The steamboats vary in size from large 
ones, the size of the Mississippi River steamboats, 
to craft searcely bigger than the smaller motor- 
boats in use on the “outside.” 

These boats, although there is a very large 
number of them, are kept busy carrying in during 
the short open season, three months, a sufficient 
amount of provisions and other supplies to last 
the country during the long winter. They also 
— large numbers of passengers to and from 
- Ty ifferent camps in the valley and to the “‘out- 
side.” 

At the time of the purchase of Alaska the great 


valley of the Yukon was peopled only by Indians, | 


Baxer’s Cocos 


Now it is peopled “by thousands of the strongest | 


thousands ‘in number, who knew neither the 
source nor the outlet of the mighty river on whiclt 
they lived, yet recognizing its 1 aed proudly 
“ led themselves “Men of Yukon.” 


and healthiest of the citizens of the great American 
republic, who, lured thither by the fabulous riches 
of the country, have built themselves homes, and, 
like their predecessors, the Indians, are proud to 
call themselves “Men of Yukon.” 
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A BIT OF HOME. 

ne is always glad to see a familiar face on 

foreign soil. Hardly less welcome is the 
sight of some object associated with one’s native 
country. Some people never discover their patri- 
otism until they catch sight of their flag in a 
strange land. Mr. Samuel Cox found a bit of the 
| United States in Russia, and tells about it in 
| “Aretic Sunbeams.” 


| While visiting Peterhof we were rowed out to | 
| a fairy island on the lake. Then the 
us to an oak about thirty feet high. On it was a 
brass plate registering the fact that the tree grew 

rom an acorn taken from an oak by George 
Washington’s grave and sent to the Emp ag 
Nicholas. The tree was well-grown and thrift 

It was curious to see how the name W raahingeon 
was spelled in Russian. Ido not know the Russian 
type, but this is the nearest approae h to it I can 
make: 

BamuHrmoHa, 

I asked the guide to — and pronounce it, and 
he said: 

“ Va-sha-li-n-g-ton-a !” 


h 
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WANTED INSTRUCTIONS. 
t is well to leave something to the imagination. 
Too much detail is apt to act as an irritant, and 
not every victim of overminute instruction has 


the joyful opportunity of such revenge as did the | 
brother in the following story, told in Charities 
| 


and the Commons: 


Professor Lowell left his Cambridge home in 
charge of his brother, giving careful instructions 
about ventilation, care of furniture, watering 
plants, and so forth. 

While poosng through New York the professor 
remembered with remorse that he had said nothing 
about his bird. So he telegraphed his brother: 

“Feed the bird.’ 

Three days later, when the owner of the bird 
reached Detroit, he found a despatch from his 
brother: 

“Bird fed. 


Hungry again. Wire instructions.” 


oS & 


PERFECTLY PLAIN. 
we all the impartiality of the partizan, Pro- 
fessor Price set forth the contentions of 
both political parties regarding the tariff. 


At the close of his talk he was surrounded by 
dn fair members of the Woman’s Current Events 





“O Professor Price,” 
ou so much for your perfectly ae | talk! 

| understand all about the tariff now. s just like 
a lover’s comparisons — the isotedees are the 
other girls!” 


ooed the fairest, “thank 


{Adr. 








STAMPS f= Free. 100all diff. for the names of two collect- 


orsand 2c, postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0 





PINE-NEEDLES AND FIRS. 


| 


| 
| 


acme is of a kind which could not exist if | g 
The result 





rN a public dinner given to Secretary Seward 
upon his retiring to private life, he was asked | 


Seward unhesitatingly replied, | 


| 


generation, and it was not until recent years that | 
been | 


uide took | 





Hand Pillows in somber colors giving Turkish effects filled 
with these evergreens. Delightfully aromatic—pleasing 
in any company. > 


Sent upon receipt of the price, $2.00 
KOWTOW GLEN, Ithaca, New York. 





that a gas 

range can 

cook, but 

is far more 

convenient and 
economical. You 

can prepare as com- 
plete a dinner on the 
dining table as can be 
prepared in the kitchen on a 
gas range. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


(Patents Pending) 


makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a hot, 
blue flame. No smoke—no odor. 
Made with single and double burn- 

ers. Beautifully nickeled. 
Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes are 
especially adapted for use on alcohol 
gasstoves. Provided with “Ivory” En- 
ameled Food Pan when specified. The 
cleanest and most durable cooking 

utensil yet de- 
vised. 


. 

At leading 
dealers. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet **BB-12” 


: | BOWMAN &CO., 


Merwwen, Conn. 
Mak¢érs of “Eclipse” 
Bread Mixers, 











No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 


50 


Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Tells all about 
60 varieties. 


Itr ! illustrates 
fe Senetens chromes 


Gives reasonable se a IIs 


disease 


aid B. n ‘GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons(only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 


Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 
athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and _ baseball 
clubs sold direct, saving 
the retailer's profit. Spe- 


Address, 


cial terms to captains, 
managers, clubs and 
teams. 


Send at once for BLUE 
| a eset Catalogue 
lo. 
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HE three most 

notable advanc- 
es in corset making / 
in recent years are 
these: The inven- 
tion of Rust-Proof 
by us in 1894—no 
improvement 
in corset bon- 
ing has been 
made since 
that time; Ru 
the intro- 
duction of hose supporter corsets by us 
in 1902, which revolutionized the corset 
art; and now in 1908 the standardizing 
of the construction of our 61 styles, so 
that every corset bearing the name of 
Warner’s, whether selling at $1.00 or 
$5.00, shall be equal in wear and un- 
breakableness. 

They may vary in price according to 
fineness of materials, beauty of trim- 
ming or elaborateness of pattern—but 
all cloth must meet the same standard 
of wear, all boning meet the same stan- 
dards of strength and flexibility, all 
patterns fit equally well the figure for 
which they are intended. 


Rubber Button Hose Supper ters 


attached to every pat 

We have an Miistrated book, 
caring for their corsets. 
any of our offices. 


Sully ._ ucting women in the 
sored flitting, wearing and 

$5.00 TO $1.00 PER PAIR. 
The Warner Bros. Co., New York, Chicago, Oakland. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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“CUFFS & BOSC 


In the Manufacture 


of these goods only the finest grade of 
cloth is used. They are finished both 
sides alike in pure starch with a dull 


luster that wears longer than linen without 
Solid comfortis assured, for they never fray and chafe the neck, are exactly 
wilt” in hot weather. 
Send for Sample. 


ee ae box by mall 30 sue es or oe collar 6 cents 


smooching. 
molded to it, and do not * 
that each wearing costs only 144 cents. 


Price at stores 25 cents for box-of ten. 
in U.S. stamps. BE 


VAN DYCK 


‘ 


The turn-down styles may be reversed so 
Prove Them by Trial. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CcoO., Dept. 7", Mectan, Mass. 

















THE PEDLER OF 
LONG AGO 


—F45)) 









By -Dora: Read « Goodale’ 


n bygone days, before the murmuring loom 
Was banished outright from the goodwife’s 
room, 
Ofttimes a youth with bench or desk in view 
Would see the world, and turn a shilling, too. 
Keen-eyed, though rustic, poor, yet proud of birth, 
And pleased to scorn the pomp and state of earth, 
He played the merchant on the good old plan, 
And none looked down upon the pedler-man. 





Southward or west he pushed his gradual way, 

Supped where night caught him, lodged as chance 
might say; 

Welcome the tavern—sweet the billowy mows, 

Neighbored by colts, grave oxen, mild-eyed cows! 

At many a hearth he broached the public news; 

With sage and sinner changed unending “views” ; 

No signal-flash to mock the steeds of Time— 

No lightning press, when packs were in their 
prime! 


Coarse though his wares, he praised them with 
the best, 

And spiced the encounter with a lurking jest: 

Almost a spinster schoolma’am he’d persuade, 

Were shaving-soap his only stock in trade. 

With wit well-seasoned, then, and purse well-lined, 

He left the port or raw frontier behind— 

Homeward he turned, the future hero he 

Of village legends’ artless Odyssey. 


Thus fared the pedler eighty years ago; 

Sons of the craft were Alcott and Thoreau; 

The lean Italian now, the cozening Jew, 

In luckless streets his fallen trade pursue. 

The buzzing trolleys bind us town to town; 
Huge commerce roars the petty venture down; 
Call up his parting figure while ye can! 

The shrewd, dry, youthful, free-born pedler-man. 
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THE DOLLAR THAT BUILT A CHURCH. 


here is a large church 
T on the wall of 

which hangs a pic- 
ture-frame containing a 
dollar bill, and under it 
the inscription, ‘‘ The | 
Dollar that Built this | 
Church.’’ As the edi- 
fice cost not less than 
fifty thousand dollars, 
the sight of the bill 

- 4% draws out the story. 
Every one had admitted that the new church 
ought to be undertaken. The old building was 
quite outgrown. The town was growing, the 
membership was growing, and the expanding 
work of the organization called for a new and 
greatly enlarged equipment. 

The church voted to build. An architect 
was selected, plans were drawn and approved, 
and the canvass for funds began; but the people 
were not ready for the sacrifice involved. The 
solicitors returned with reports of less than half 
the amount necessary. There were men of 
wealth in the membership, and the total sum 
might easily have been secured, but one held 
back to see what another would do, and the 
other measured his zeal by that of his neighbor ; 
so there resulted a general apathy and reaction. 

When the report was received, the architect 
was instructed to prepare new plans involving 
less expense. He did so, but they showed a 
church so much smaller, and in every way so 
much less attractive, that they were discarded. 
So the church voted to postpone the building to 
a more convenient season. 

After such an effort and failure, work invari- 
ably goes hard. The church had set its hand 
to the plow and had looked back. It had 
measured its task and declined it. The season’s 
work dragged. The sermons lacked spirit. The 
congregation lacked enthusiasm. There grew 
a spirit of restlessness and discontent that boded 
anything but good. 

Years before that there had gone out from 
that church a missionary, who was serving 
amid great hardship and poverty in a remote 
part of the world. Letters from the home 
church were infrequent, and tidings of the 
work were scant. But there came to the mis- 
sionary the news that the church at home had 
voted to build. In the missionary’s pocket 
was a dollar bill which he had taken out from 
home, and had kept. It was the only money 
he had when the news reached him. But he 
sat down and wrote a letter full of good cheer. 
He rejoiced that the church had undertaken so 
good a work, and he enclosed his contribution— 
the dollar bill, and expressed his regret that it 
was not more. 

It came to the pastor on a Saturday night, 
and on Sunday morning he read the letter from 
the pulpit. Then he asked, ‘‘Brethren, what 
shall I do with this money ?’”’ 

There was a pause. Nota man there would 
have been willing to send back word that the 









| of color, lines and values in the art 





enterprise had been abandoned, and no one had 








any suggestion as to any other use for the 
money. 

At last one of the wealthiest members rose 
and said, ‘‘I will give one thousand dollars for 
that bill, and add it to my previous subscription 
to the building fund, which subscription I now 
renew. ’”’ 

That was the beginning. The bill brought 
much more than the thousand dollars. It re- 
newed the enterprise, which had almost per- 
ished ; and the new church was built. 

Nor did the generous gifts made by the church 
for its own work diminish its zeal for work 
outside, but rather that zeal was increased; and 
the contribution of the distant missionary was 
returned to him in the years that followed 
much more than a hundredfold. 
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GREAT DRESSMAKERS. 


aris to<lay has two distinct schools of great 
p dressmakers, the new and the old, but the 
survivors of the old, original type are few. 
In the old days, says Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd in a 
recent book, “In Vanity Fair,” the phrase “creative 
genius’’ was not amiss when applied to the heads 
of the big French dressmaking establishments. 
To-day these men are business men, but those of 
the old school were artists, had creative talent—in 
a fashion sense—and cultivated that talent. 
Walles, an Englishman by birth, was an extreme 
example of this attitude on the part of the dress- 


maker toward his art. ; 
alleries; he 


| 





He was an avid student | 


spent day after day in the woods, noting the color | 
combinations of the autumn leaves; he drew upon | 


flower and bird and insect and cloud for — 
tion, and achieved great results; but he had the 
ill-balanced temperament of genius, and his career 
was brief. 

Madame Roderigues, a Portuguese, was a phe- 
nomenal artist of this same type, but ill health 
interfered with her spectacular success. 

Other dressmakers, not such extremists as these 
two, ranked with the artist group, but Worth was 
almost the last of the great masters of dress. 

The new men are of a different class. The work 
turned out from their ateliers is as good as that of 
their predecessors, but it is produced by different 
methods. The head-of the establishment to-day 
is, first of all, a business man of extraordinary 
ability. He is also a man of phenomenally gooc 
taste—but he is not a creative genius. : 

He does not lie awake wrestling with embryonic 
ideas concerning sleeve or flounce or collar; he 
does not roam woods and fields in search of inspira- 
tion. Not he. He buys the. brains of lesser folk 
and launches the products of those brains for his 
own glory. . 

Some little worker in his shop has a moment of 
inspiration. She goes to her employer with her 
idea. If he likes it, he buys it, and she goes back 
to her work. Or perhaps some obscure dress- 
maker with more originality than reputation goes 
to one of the famous men and shows him models 
she has designed. If she has anything to offer 
which, in his judgment, has possibilities, he buys 
it—and at a generous figure. 

These men are always willing to pay liberally 
for ideas; but once bought, the cope | is theirs. 
The originator must not repeat it nor claim credit 
for it, although it may make the man who buys it 
famous, and set the fashionable world agog. 

Unfair? Notnecessarily. The little dressmaker 
has not the ability to launch her idea. She makes 
more out of it by selling it to a well-known house 
than she could make in any other way. In course 
of time she —. become the head of such an estab- 
lishment, for the seats of the mighty are filled 
chiefly from her class; but in the meantime she 
— to find a market for her ideas. 

he genius of the great dressmaker to-day con- 
sists in appreciation of the possibilities in an idea. 
He may not able to conceive an original 
costume, but he knows instinctively what is good, 
has taste and judgment that are unerring. Out of 
a hundred models he will unhesitatingly choose 
the one that has a chance of success; and having 
had the taste to select, he has the business ability 
to exploit and sell. 

Then, too, the ultimate development of the 
chosen idea does rest in his hands. The seller of 
sketches or crinoline models has given him sug- 
gestions. It is for him to bring forth from these 
suggestions creations that will dictate to all the 
fashionable world. 
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LESSONS FROM THE BIRDS. 


T: owner of an aviary in southern California 
declares that birds can teach us virtue, 
generosity, kindness, gratitude —all those 
things that go to make living worth while. In 
Bird-Lore he gives instances to prove these claims. 


Each bird stays by his or her mate, each bearing 
its share of the burden and responsibility of the 
family. They are generous to the stranger that 
alights on the wire, going to him, giving him a 
friendly greeting; so much so that on more than 
one occasion strange birds have of their own 
accord, after several visits through the wires, 
hopped down, and into the half-open outer door, 
and gone in to dwell; and surely it shows kind- 
ness to feed a nestful of half-starved babies these 
birds never saw before. I have seen that done. 

had found four young linnets, half-grown, 
which some cruel boys had taken from their nest 
and left on the sidewalk to die; and not knowing 
what to do with them, I decided to put them in the 
aviary and see what would happen. 

What did happen was a great surprise. First 
one canary and then another flew down. “Peep! 
~ gil the young called, but received nothing. 

he young birds’ mouths, meanwhile, were wide 
open. 

Then down came a female linnet. She seemed 
to take in the situation at a glance, flew over to 
the feed-tray, ate greedily, and then back to those 
yawning mouths, and fed those birds until they 
were satisfied, and subsequently raised them. 
Could there be greater kindness than this? 

As for gratitude, birds are full of it; for every- 
thing you give them they thank you. if an apple, 
a crisp lettuce-head or a cluster of sweet alyssum 
or nasturtium is put within their reach, they pipe 
a word of thanks before they eat. 
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A KIRGHIZ WELCOME. 


he delightfully gentle and gracious courtesy 

of the people of Asia known as the Kirghiz 

is commented on by Mr. Ellsworth Hunting- 

ton in “The Pulse of Asia.” The relatively free, 

warm-hearted and affectionate spirit shown by 

the Kirghiz in their relation to one another is 
worth remembering. 

As we entered the village of Kichik Karamuck, 

I spied a villager making a rude sledge. I wanted 

to photograph it, and told my servant Sherif to ask 

the carpenter to sit out farther into the light. 

Sherif, for some reason that I did not catch, said 


| 
| 





that it was impossible, but as another servant put 
the man in the right place, I took the picture 
before asking _ questions. 

The sledge-maker proved to be Sherif’s brother, 
whom he had not seen for seven years. Out 0 
sheer politeness the brothers remained _ silent till 
the picture was finished, then they embraced each 
other gently, as wrestlers might clinch before a 
struggle, first on this side and then on that, re- 
peating very often and very fast the greeting, 
*“ Salaamet, salaamet, salaamet !”’ (Peace to you.) 

Later, I saw Sherif meet another brother, the 
oldest of nine, and an older sister, who had been 
like a mother to him. The gray-bearded man, 
who was some — years older than Sherif, 
literally fell on his brother’s neck and wept. The 
speey of the prodigal son seemed very real just 

en. 

Meanwhile the wet-eyed sister stood silent till 
her turn came. As she fell on her brother’s neck 
she wept aloud for a moment, and then, still 
clinging to him, began to shout a song of thanks- 

ving; and so she continued for some minutes, 

rst weeping and then singing. 

Feeling out of place, I went into the kibitka 
and sat down on the floor. After me came a 
chubby little urchin of three, with a rosy, dirty 
face and a single scanty garment. A vague idea 
possessed him that some one had come whom he 
must welcome, so with a charmingly friendly 
smile, he came and put his fat arms round me. 
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By Edith M. Thomas 
h, guide them to the Mother World! 
There only safe they all shall be: 


The broken bud with tear empearled ; 
The nestling blown from out its tree ; 


The lamb that fell into a cleft, 
Where its lost cries died soon away ; 
The lame fawn that the others left, 
When sudden foes the herd did fray; 


And one,—the little king of these, 
When to the Mother World all came,— 
The child tye winter stars did freeze, 
The foundling child without a name! 


Guide to the Mother World, oh, guide, 
Where nothing evermore they miss; 

Nor brooding wings ’neath which to hide, 
Nor love-looks sealéd with a kiss! 


Guide to the Mother World, afar, 

Round which descend soft twilight skies ; 
It swings toward the evening star, 

To ceaseless sound of lullabies! 
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ANOTHER WAY. 


he recent financial stringency without doubt 
east more or less uneasiness over many of 
the small depositors in country banks, and 


i 2 Ww mi who did wis | 
Sy Sales Ens hkey ee ae eee WE te | was found that I had no seat, the agent ordered 


show their uneasiness, they nevertheless felt a 
hesitancy as to making further deposits, and many 
desired to withdraw their money already on de- 
posit. That this desire was fixed in the minds of 
some who yet desired to betray no mistrust or to 
give offense to the bankers is illustrated by the 
following incident, which occurred at a bank in a 
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the better to light his book. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the flames were extinguished by the culprit 
none they had damaged anything but the bed- 
clothes. 

By the time John was sixteen he had equipped 
himself sufficiently to teach school one term in an 
adjoining district. But the struggle he was making 
had its reward. John Eaton, senior, agreed to 
send his oldest son to Thetford Academy, Ver- 
pe. and promised to do the same for all his boys 
n turn. 

At Thetford, Dr. Hiram Orcutt encouraged John 
to go to college, and by dint of working on the 
home farm or shearing sheep for the neighbors in 
the summer months and teaching in the winter, 
the four years at Dartmouth were secured. 
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THE TRUSTY RAILROAD MAN. 


n the early stages of a journey which Mr. E. W. 
| Howe, the editor of the Atchison Globe, has 
recorded in his recent book, “Daily Notes of a 
Trip Around the World,” a railroad man came into 
the car in which he was travelling, and took his 
railroad tickets and Pullman tickets. Mr. Howe 
says he would have given the man his money and 
his watch had he asked for them, for he has learned 
to trust railroad men. Then Mr. Howe tells how 
this came about. The foreign railroad men taught 
him to trust his brethren everywhere. 


A _ many years ago, Mr. Howe continues, I 
bought a long tourist ticket from Paris to London 
by way of Switzerland, the Rhine, the battle-field 
ot Waterloo, and so forth. When | first started on 
the long tour, with its many changes, I would collect 
my baggage, and TY to get off every time the 
5 stopped, but a railroad man would shove me 

ack. 

When I finally arrived at a junction point, a 
railroad man would appear at the car door and 
pull me out. When my train depayted, the same 
man would shove me into the proper car and close 
the door. I couldn’t speak a word of his language, 
and he couldn’t speak a word of mine, but he took 
the best possible care of me. 

All this impressed me so much that I turned 
myself over to the railroad men unreservedly, and 
enjoyed my trip without the slightest care. 

t one place no train was waiting when the 
railroad man pulled me out of the coach, and I 
judged that the train on which I should resume 
my journey was not due for some time. I there- 
fore concluded to go up-town and look round, 
knowing that the railroad man would look after 
me. 

The town was Lausanne, and after I had looked 
about for an hour or two, a railroad man came up 
hurriedly and began pushing me toward the sta- 
tion. It seemed that he had considerable trouble 
in finding me, for he was in a hurry, and pushed 
me along rapidly. F 

Arriving at the station, he shoved me into the 
proper coach, handed in my baggage, and closed 
the door. 

I visited a great many points of interest, neces- 
sitating a very circuitous tour, but I never missed 
a connection; the railroad men took care of me, 
and they found me ey! willing and appreciative. 

The tour included a trip over the Alps by stage, 
and when the tourists arrived at the place where 
they were to change to stages, they dashed up to 
the stage station and secured all the seats. But I 
knew the railroad men would look after me, since 
I had a ticket, so I was very deliberate and 
waited. 

When it was time to start over the Alps, and it 


out a carriage, and I rode in it all day alone, while 


| the piggish passengers—the passengers who did 
| not trust the railroad men—were crowded into the 


country town in one of the middle Western-states. 


A Swedish farmer had sold some hogs on the 
local market, and upon receiving his check in pay- 
ment immediately went to the local bank to realize 
on his sale. Upon presentment of the check the 
banker said to him, ‘Do you wish the money on 
this check?” 


stages, inside and outside. 
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LEARNING TO SWIM. 


ersistence in undertaking is a laudable virtue, 
Pp but it can be a bit overdone sometimes, as 
in a case described by Mr. Y. L. Molloy in 
“Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers.” Mr. 
Molloy and his friend, longing for a good dive, 


“Vell, I tank I yust so vell take him,” was the | went to a swimming-school on an island in the 


quick reply. 
“You really want the money?” 
“Yah, I tank I take the mon-e.” 


Seine. They donned their rented costumes and 
were preparing for the plunge, when a man with 


“But do you really need the money?” asked the | ropes came along and insisted on tying them 


banker. 

“Vell, no. I don’t exactly need him, but I tank 
take the mon-e.” 

“Well,” said the banker, “if you — want the 
money of course I will give it to you, bu 
if you did not need it perhaps you might open an 
account and deposit the money and then check 
against it as you needed it.” 

“Den ven I send my shecks here you vill refuse 
to pay dem.” 

“Oh, no, we won’t. If you open the account we 
will pay your checks whenever they come in.” 

This seemed assuring to the Swede, and he said, 
“Vell, if you pays my shecks, den I open de ac- 
count,” and the account was opened and pass-book 
and check-book handed to the new customer. 

Half an hour later a close friend of the new de- 
positor appeared at the cashier’s window and 
presented a check signed by his friend for the full 
amount of the deposit, which was promptly paid 
by the banker without comment. 

In about an hour the Swede appeared, and walk- 
ing to the cashiér’s window, handed the banker 
his eheck-book, minus only one check, with the 
remark, “Vell, I don’t tank { needs him any more.” 
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A HARD BUT WHOLESOME STRUGGLE. 


rig.-Gen. John Eaton passed his boyhood on 
B a New Hampshire farm. His father was a 

prosperous man, but the farm exacted full 
toll of hard labor. John began school when little 
more than three years old, and for a year or two 
attended during the spring and early summer 
months, but in his fifth year, writes Ethel Osgood 
Mason in “Grant, Lincoln and the Freedmen,” he 
was deemed old enough to ride the horse to plow, 
and after that the farm claimed him, save in the 
brief midwinter season, when work was slack. 


It was through his mother that ambition in the 
larger sense of the word entered the boy’s life. 
was she who urged him to walk eight miles for a 
book on those merciful Sabbaths when labor was 
taboo. It was from her, too, that he derived the 
conception of duty to be fulfilled through love, 
= in later years became the motive of his 

ife. 

During every spare moment John took to his 
books, struggling against heavy odds to educate 
himself. In his reading he had come across a 
geography of the heavens, and stirred by the 
wonder of the sky at night, he would creep out of 
his window, and lying on the roof below, trace out 
the pattern of the stars. Unluckily, his father, 
brought out-of-doors one ,night by some disturb- 
ance among the cattle in his barns, caught sight of 
the young star-gazer, and promptly put an end to 
that diversion. 

The elements of Latin and chemistry were mas- 
tered at = after John was abed, and presu- 
mably sleeping. .On one all but fatal occasion sleep 


did, indeed, overtake him, and the lamp upset. 
Small wonder; it had been standing on his chest, 


| 


I thought | 





I | about their waists. It was according to police 


regulations, and although they made an indignant 
protest, they were obliged to submit. 


While we were dressing, says Mr. Molloy, we 
asked the two swimming-masters for an extra 
towel. 

“Pardon,” they replied, “we must attend to our 
monsieur.”’ 

Then we saw that there had come upon the 
a aa a short and absurdly fat man, dressed in 

athing costume, swimming-sandals and oiled cap. 

“Let’s see him go in,” said we. “What a splash 
he’ll make!” ‘ 

_ The Yr Oo rE received the_new ar- 
rival at the middle of the platform. There he 
balanced himself on his stomach on a wooden 
stump two feet high. The masters seized him by 
his hands and feet, and with slow and deliberate 
movements made him strike out with the action 
of swimming. They kept this up for a quarter of 
an hour, and the perspiration rolled off him in 
great drops. 

“He’ll be awfully hot to go into the water after 
that,” said I. 

But he did not go into the water. The swim- 
ming-lesson over, he moved toward the dressing- 
room, saying: 

“T have done better to-day.” 

“Ah, yes,” answered one of the masters. 
progress is admirable.” 

The fat man beamed with complaisance, and 
went in to dress. 

I called the swimming-masters aside. 

“Does ‘our monsieur’ practise often like that? 
He must have great perseverance.” 

“Perseverance! e has worked like this for 
five years, and he has never been in the water!” 


“Your 


* & 


AN IMPORTANT PERSONAGE. 


n inquiring person in England came upon a 
A veteran soldier sunning himself in front of 
a public house in Devonshire, and began to 
question him about his campaigns and the leaders 
he had fought under. “Did you ever see Welling- 
ton?” asked the person, finally. 


“Did I ever see Wellington?” repeated the 
veteran, with a superior smile. “Why, I was 
lying on the ground at Waterloo when I’eard the 
sound of ’osses’ ’oofs, and then a voice called out, 
‘Is that you, Saunders?’ 

“T knowed the voice in an hinstant—it was the 
Dook of Wellington. 

* “Ves, sir,’ says I, most respectful. 

“Come ’ere,’ says the dook. 5 

- riz reluctant from the ground, for I was tired 
out. 

“<«T want you should go back ’ome,’ ’e says. 

“ ‘Why?’ says I. 

“ “Becos you’re killing too many men,’ says ’e. 

“And back ’ome I went,” concluded the veteran, 
shifting his “game” leg into a more comfortable 
position. 
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HIS CARNIVAL. 


By Christine Stephens. 

ittle Davie Baker’s father was going to 

Montreal to the carnival, and Davie 

wished that he might go, too. He had 

heard such wonderful stories about the ice 
palace and the tobogganing. : 

When he cried a little about it, grandma 
said she would have Billy, the chore boy, 
think up something that would be much 
nicer. They decided to have a carnival of 
their own. 

Billy and Davie, after much considering, 
began preparations. There were two great 
watering-tubs in the yard, where the horses 
were watered. It was cold weather, and at 
night they were frozen over an inch or two in 
thickness, and through the day, too, if they 
were not disturbed. Then Billy got two or 
three empty grain-boxes,—big, shallow ones,— 
and after banking snow round them to keep 
them from leaking, he puniped them full of 
water and let them freeze over. These ice-cakes 
Billy carefully removed as often as he could get 
them frozen, and within three days, by constant 
watching, he had a great many, as clear as 
erystal. Then he and Davie marked off a 
square on the snow, drove down pairs of tall 
stakes at the corners, and as many along the 
sides as were needed. 

The great ice-cakes were then dropped into 
place between the stakes, forming transparent 
walls. On the top of the walls single sticks 
were laid, and more ice-cakes laid over them 
for a roof. ‘This was the ‘‘palace.’’ 

At an early stage in the proceedings, Davie 
had written this invitation to the boys of the 
neighborhood, leaving one at each door: 

hoe For davie Bakers carnival 
bring Yure bowguns 
thursDy Nite 

The fall before had been election year, and 
in the storeroom there was a whole boxful of 
wax candles left over from ‘‘illuminations.’’ 
Mama gave Davie these. 

Billy made a cross and tacked rows of candles 
to it, and set it up on the roof of the palace; 
candles ran all along the four eaves and down 
the corners. Two big piles of dry branches 
from the woods were heaped up at a little dis- 
tance on each side, and a long pole with candles 
attached ran from one to the other, suspended 
from high stakes. 

It was a very still night. As soon as it was 
dark the boys came, all bundled up, and the 
fun began. Billy first lighted lanterns and set 
them inside the palace; then he lighted all the 
candles, and last the bonfires. 

Hiow they flared and twinkled and glittered! 
Great clouds of sparks from the bonfires went 


sailing up almost out of sight, and such shouting | 


and whooping and dancing was never seen nor 
heard. 

For an hour the children coasted down the 
hill near by and ran races on their snow-shoes ; 
then Davie’s mother sounded the horn, and 
they all flocked into the dining-room, where 
there were great plates of apples and buns and 
snowy corn-balls. They all thought the ‘‘car- 
nival’’ just splendid, and declared that they 
would have one every year. 

But a very little thing came near spoiling 
it all. The boys had come armed with bow- 
guns and bows and arrows, and even pop-guns 
of all descriptions, much to Davie’s amazement. 

‘*Bow-guns!’’ he cried, in disgust. ‘‘I said 
*boggins! Terboggins!’’ 

But one of the boys fished his note up from 
the depths of his pocket, with a handful of 
acorn shells and gingerbread crumbs. That 
quenched Davie’s spirit at once, and he stoutly 
resolved that he would learn to spell better 
before another year. 
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obert Smith’s uncle was an officer in the 

navy, and when he came home for a 

short visit he made Robert a present of 
a flag. It was made of fine material, and 
created much interest among the boys. There 
was, too, a bit of mischief in one or two boys 
who lived near by, and whenever the flag 
appeared as a decoration, it was the signal for 
some sort of skirmish. 

Robert bore all this with good nature, and 
when on Fourth of July the boys took his flag 
down from its place above the veranda and stuck 
it up in Tom Green’s yard, he only laughed, 
and waited until they brought it back. 

When winter came, and the snow was much 
drifted, more than for years, Robert and his 
friends built a big snow fort in the yard; and 
they had many good-natured battles. 

The morning of Washington’s birthday was 
clear and cold, but Robert was up bright and 
early, and planted his flag in the most conspic- 
uous part of the fort; and while he was eating 
breakfast, he viewed it proudly, as the bright 
colors shone against the snow. 

Robert and his sister were to have a little 
party in the evening, and the guests were to 
come in costume; all who could were to wear 
some old-time clothing. Robert had a wig and an 
old Continental coat. After breakfast he was 
quite busy helping decorate the rooms and run- 
ning errands. On his return from one of these, 
he saw his flag flying gaily from the yard ina 
house two blocks below. A small fort in imita- 
tion of his own had been quickly made, and the 
flag was stuck in the very top. | 

Robert was not a boy to cry over the matter, 
but as soon as his work was done he organized | 





his friends into a little band, and they went 
down to triumphantly bring the flag home. 

At first the battle was all in good spirit, but 
when Robert had at last captured the flag and 
borne it back to his own yard, the other boys 
grew aggressive, and running round by a back 
street, they climbed into Robert’s fort, and 
would not let him set up the flag. A hot battle 
followed. Snowballs flew in every direction. 
The girls came out to watch the struggle and 
cheer on the boys. Several times Robert and 
his friends gained the top of the fort, but were 
driven back by the boys. 

Just as Robert had begun to lose his temper 
a little, he heard a strong, manly cry behind 
him: ‘‘Remember it is Washington’s birthday ! 
Don’t give up the flag!’ He did not turn to 
see who was calling, but with another great 
effort gained the top, and planting the flag in 
its old position, pushed and crowded the boys 
back. His friends climbed up by the other 
side, and they were victors of the day. It was 
then he saw that the voice which had cheered 
him on was that of his uncle, who had unex- 
pectedly returned for the day. 

He was so happy over this that he soon forgot 
his anger, and when his uncle suggested that 
he go down and ask the boys to come to the 
party that evening, he was glad to do so. 

The boys were a little ashamed at first, and 
would not readily accept; but when they heard 
that Robert’s uncle was to tell naval stories, 
they shook hands, and said, ‘‘I guess we'll 
leave the flag just where it is!’’ This was the 
last time the flag was ever molested, and Robert 


had gained three more friends to help him 


defend it from attack. 
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ALL IN AN HOUR. 
By A. F. Caldwell. 
“Tight o’clock. Why, it’s almost school- “An hour! Why, that’s sixty minutes!” 
time!” Cried Dick, with his face aglow. 


| And Ted looked up at the sun. 

“There’s really no use in beginning, 

| When you can’t get anything done!” 
|So he wasted a whole long hour, 

| Tick! tick! it went slowly by. 

| What wonders he might have accomplished, 
Had he only the pluck to try! 


— _ 


“T’ve time to read over my lessons, 
And run on an errand or so!” 


He blacked father’s boots in addition, 


Combed Brother Bob’s curly brown hair, | 


Mailed some letters, and brought in the 
eggs — 
And then had three minutes to spare! 








A WASHINGTON’S 


he little young George Washington, 
Our country’s best - beloved son, 

I fear no holiday he had 

Upon his birthday, as a lad, 

| For times were somewhat sterner then, 

| And boys worked harder, more like men, 

| While festal days, to us so dear, 

| Were rare in h teads pi 


Pp . 
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BIRTHDAY WISH. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


Oh, how surprised he would have been 
If, looking forward, he had seen 

The multitude of little folks 

With gleeful mien and merry jokes 
And hatchet, flag, and cherry bough 
His birthday celebrating now! 

I wish he might have shared our fun — 
The little young George Washington. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. AN ENDLESS CHAIN. 

The last two letters of each word are the 
first two of the following one: 

I’m found in many a tropical sea, 

The arctic bays are known to me. 

The tree that has not some of me 

Is indeed a barren sight to see. 

A river comms gently oon P 

Made famous by many a ch idish song. 

A stone am I of variety rare, 

Used for the carving of cameos fair. 

A place where many masons meet; 

A small house on the border of a country-seat. 
My blossoms blue fill many a dell; 

My root, they say, will keep you well. 

My place in the service of the church I keep, 
My voice is heard, now soft, now deep. 










2. SILENT LETTER PUZZLE. 

In the following paragraph find nine words with 
silent letters: 

The imaginary being who is said to be the guar- 
dian of mines and quarries growled and struck his 
teeth together. The ghosts of some very small 
flies and a wild horned animal were eating pickles 
on the banks of a famous river. They were un- 
certain as to the depth of the river, so they cast 
out a line to measure it. 


3. ENIGMA. 
My first is in water, hot or cold; 
My second isin iceberg, large and bold. 
My third is in snow the children love ; 
My fourth is in the tail of the gentle dove. 
My fifth is in berry so bright and red ; 
My sixth is in the most useful part of a sled. 
My whole to the sheltered child brings joy, 
But grief to the homeless girl or boy. 


4. RIDDLES. 
4 
There is a thing that nothing is, 
And yet it has a name; 
Tis Sometimes tall and sometimes short, 
It joins our walks, it joins our sport, 
And plays at every game. 
: II. 
Men call me a virtue and seek me forever, 
Although I am frequently moody and sad. 

I am peevish, tyrannical, fretful and selfish, 

Yet those who possess me are cheerful and 
glad. 
, if. 

Great numbers employ their time upon me and 
give me more thought than I deserve. hey may 
travel miles and exert the greatest strength and 
endurance, but when they obtain me they consider 





| -t-s-r-w. 





| the world’s pity. 


the expedition a failure. I am spoken of daily, 


! but have no real existence. 


IV. 
I stand before your mansion and hold your restive 
steed, 
I wait at country cross-roads, a help to those in 
need ; 
I’m a sort of letter-paper, a station and a van, 
A pillar, and a carriage, and best of all, a man. 
Vv 


Iam usually with you for a greater part of the 


year. To me you often look up, and you find me 
welcome when taking a long, dusty walk in the 
sun. I change before your very eyes, and am of 
many colors, and yet you find me holding out to 
you the most varied entertainment. Sometimes it 
is music, sometimes story, and combined with a 
wonderful invention I am the solace of the sight- 
less. We are of a large family and of every 
description. 
5. DROPPED-LETTER PUZZLES. 
Supply every other letter in the following, and 


| you will have four well-known axioms: 


1. A-r-w-i-g-a-w-l-c-t-h 


1. I-l-e-d-g-0-a-a-e. 
E-e-n-t 


111, F-r-i-d-n-r-i-i-s-e-t. Iv. 
-h-s-0-1r-y-a-Ir-. 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


| To two-fifths of the city that thinned the witches’ 
| 


ranks 

Add one-fourth of the river that yearly o’erflows 
its banks. 

Of a European country full five-sixths there must 


re, 
And a small body of land surrounded by the sea. 


| When you’ ve added two-sevenths of an old Spanish 


city, 
| You’ll have the name of a place that called forth 


7. FLAG QUERIES. 
| When was our flag first legally adopted? 
| Who made our first flag? 
What seaman claimed that he hoisted the first 
flag of America on a man-of-war? 
What was the first Revolutionary battle fought 
under the flag after its acceptance? 
When did the Stars and Stripes first wave over 
a foreign fortress? 
Who wrote the poem, “The American Flag”? 
How long has the British ensign “Union Jack” 
| been in use? 
























Catalogue 


is much larger this season. There are several 
choice collections for the gardens of the boys and 
girls. Two wonderful new shrubs, sturdy yoy 
and profuse bloomers, are ——— this year. 
Gregory’s Catalogue is Free 

J.3.H. GREGORY & BON, Marblehead, Mass. 























WIZARD Hickel-pea 
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LIQUID PISTOLS 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
ary. Perfectly safe to carry — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over > ax shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. bber-covered 
With Pistol 55c. Money-order or ps. Nocoins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 





wa 
Garden Huc ies 
en Huckleberri 

Grow from Seed First Year 
A new and delicious garden fruit, jet black in 
color and about the size of gooseberries. Can 
scarcely be distinguished from real huckleberry 
—but much better for pies, jellies and sauces. 
Easy to grow—plant seed and cultivate same 
as tomatoes. Will produce quantities of ber- 
ries first year. Seed, 10c per generous 
package. Write forour book on seeds, 
bull's ang plants—sent free. 
AY & CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ARN ICA) 


T¢ ener SOAP 


Antiseptic. Whitens, beauti- 
fies the teeth, aids in preventing 
decay —saves dentists’ bills. 
Makes breath sweet. A popular 
dentifrice forathirdofacentury. 
The metal package is most con- 
enient fortravel. Economical. 
No liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 
waste 

















































Sent post- 
paid, 

if yours 
hasn't it. 
Requtre- 
ments of 

ARNICA 4 Food and 
re) H SOAP) Drug Act 


compliec 
with. 
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Strong’s Arnica Jelly 


Makes skin smooth, soft, 
beautiful. Gives clear com- 
plexion. Good for chapped 


hands. ’ 
The collapsible metal tube 

is convenient and unbreak- 

able. If your dealer hasn'tit, 

send to us. Sent post-paid for a 


25 cents. Reguirements of fF 
and Drug Act complicd with. 


C.H.Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 











COFFEE DRINKING 

A DOCTOR SAYS IT WEAKENS THE HEART. 

a \ 
“In my opinion,” says a well-known German | 
physician, “no one can truthfully say that coffee | 
agrees with him, as it has long since been proven | 
that caffeine, contained in coffee, is an injurious, | 
poisonous substance which weakens and degen- | 
erates the heart muscles. | 
“For this reason the regular use of coffee, soon 
or late, causes a condition of undernourishment, | 

which leads to various kinds of organie disease. 
“Convinced of this fact, I have often sought for 
some healthful beverage to use instead of coffee. 
At last I found the thing desired in Postum. 
Having had occasion to forbid people using coffee, 
whose hearts were affected, I have recommended 
Postum as a beverage, since it is free from all 
injurious or exciting substances. I know this 


from results in my own family, and among 
patients. 

“Hundreds of persons who now use Postum in 
place of coffee, are greatly benefited thereby.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
toad to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Read “The 










































GOOD MOTHERS 


strive to prevent ail- 
ments — instead of. wait- 
ing for trouble and then 
striving against heavy 
odds to conquer it. 
THE IMPROVED 
Newly Patented 


SANA-CHAIR 


(sanitary enamel sur- 
face throughout) is the 
best single guaranty of 
a sanitary nursery. and 
bathroom ever offered 
eareful mothers. 

yith legs folded flat 
into half-inch space at 


When not 
in Use 


x ee, 


>— 


In. the 
Nursery 


TOILET SEAT with one 
motion, affording com- 
fort and securit 
A-CHAITR in- 
euleates lifelong hygi- 
enic habits and exerts a 
strong moral tendency 
to neatness and order. 
The only strictly sani- 
tary child’s chair. Sim- 
ple; scientific; all spin- 
dies fluted; beautifully 
finished ; all pure white 
no exposed wood to br rood 
germs ; no corners to col- 
F et dirt 





; folds to travel. 

rice 83. Insist on the 
prac Ba * Sana-Chair” in 
the best stores, or we will 
ship direct, express pre- 
pa aid, on receipt of price. 
Vrite to-day. Illustrated 
folder FREE‘on request. 
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|} ed for denouncing the dic- 
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CURRENT EVENTS 












**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. {Adv 

105 diff. Peru, etc., 1000 fine, 15c. tat 


STAM Free. Agts. Wtd. C. STEGMAN, St. Louis, 











—_—_ Message was sent to Congress 
by the President January 31st. The Pres- 
ident defended the course pursued by the ad- 
ministration in dealing with corporations and 
trusts and in trying to bring lawbreakers to 
He urgently recommended legislation 
to cure defects in the employers’ liability law, 
recently pronounced by the Supreme Court 
unconstitutional in its present form; to restrain 
the abuse of injunctions; to prohibit the dis- 
charge of railroad employés for membership in 
labor-unions, under provisions not open to the 
objections against the Erdman act, which the 
Supreme Court has declared invalid ; to empower 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to pass 
upon any railroad rate, to hold up advances in 
rates pending investigation, to fix the physical 
valuation of railroads, to supervise their financial 
operation, and to exercise a certain measure of 
control over their physical operation; to allow 
railroads to form traffic associations, but not to 
pool earnings or traffic; and to abolish stock 
gambling by forbidding the use of the mails, 
telegraph- and telephone-wires for such pur- 


justice. 


poses, & 


+ Aldrich Emergency Currency Bill 
was reported to the Senate January 30th. 
| It has been amended in several important par- 
| ticulars. ‘The limit of emergency circulation is 
fixed at $500,000,000, which is twice the amount 
fixed in the original bill. ‘To insure promptness 
in the issue of emergency notes, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is directed to communicate to 
| the national banks information as to the partic- 
ular classes of securities which may be offered 
as a basis of the circulation, and to have printed 
}in readiness for immediate issue a sufficient 
| supply of notes in blank. To insure a fair dis- | Fituatie 
tribution of the emergency issue, it is provided 
that there shall be an allotment of the privilege 
of issue in proportion to the capital and surplus 
of the banks in any state. A tax at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum upon emergency issues 
is intended to insure their retirement when the 
| emergency has passed. 
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Kina CarRvos. 


February 


ee Trade.—Exports and imports from | * 

and into the United States for the calendar 
year 1907 showed a large increase over those of 
1906, which were the largest up to that time 
recorded. The increase in exports was more 
than $125,000,000, and in imports nearly $103,- 
000,000. The total imports were $1,423,326,680, 
and the exports $1,923, 498,434. 


jpeeeion of the King and Crown 
Prince of Portugal.—King Carlos of 
| Portugal and the crown prince, Luiz Philippe, 
, : were assassinated at Lis- 
1st. The 
king, with Queen Amélie 
and their two sons, was 
driving in an open carriage 
when a band of men, who 
had been waiting at a street 
corner, sprang toward the 
|| Carriage and fired upon the 
| royal family from carbines 
|| which they had concealed 
upon them. The king and 
== the crown prince lived only 

a few moments; the second son was slightly 
wounded; and only the queen, who had tried 
to save the crown prince by throwing herself | 
upon him, was unhurt. Three of the assassins 


were killed, and three arrested by the police. 


& 


¥ hao y Shocking Crime was the culmination 


THE CAME OF PRESIDENT. 
A Game, an Instruction, a Reference. Itshould bein 
Every Home for This Presidential Year. If Dealers, 
R. R. News Stands and News Boys on Trains do not have 
Tints Game, send 25 cents and receive it a 
THE PRESIDENT GAME COMPANY, Middlebo 


Baseball Outfit For You |r 


Rifles, camping outfits, fishing tackle, boxing gloves, 
punching bags. baseballs, gloves, mitts, masks, pro- 
tectors, foot and basket balls, cameras, watches, magic 
lanterns, games given for selling our seeds among your 
friends. Write tv-day. Send 2c. stamp. 

Wolverine Seed Co., Dept. 42, Detroit, Mich. 


a. Mount Beautiful Birds 


Phies, such as birds and animals. 
rate your homeor make money mount 














ine Ser owe. EW isis hand- 
some i cess vranteed oF 
. ty io arn to Mount 


notuition. Book **Howto 
& Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 
M N.W.School of Taxidermy, 98 St., Omaha, Neb. 








THE WORCESTER 


- , + 
Elastic Stockings 
WEAR LONGEST, are MADE TO MEASURE and 
are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURER CAN MEET. ee to- aioe for free booklet 
telling oan ene aes E VEINS and giv- 
ing Goods most 

‘Lowest Prices in the United States. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 

















Dept. ¥, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 









EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. Ab- 
solutely reliable and self-regulating. 








Send for free 

















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Growers 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved," no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


CLASS PINS enous) 


For Society or Lodge—Colle 

Facto: a4 Ag Made to order ay any == or = ™ 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration 


Silver Plate,$1.00 @- 2 
aoe 
$2.50dos. " 


Teyer-: 

























FRE F—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- @ 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
prices. —— iw ns ay estimates free. 
—BASTIAN BR’ , 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.— 


jsataise FREE Eton 














Sold direct from our two 
big factories—Cincinnati 
and Columbus, Ohio. 
Write for Catalog toda: 

lo Carri Mig. Co. 
Ont GC rhelpe, Pres. "SC 


up 
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Thousands in use to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Box ia, Quincy, Ill. 









catalogue A. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts 
veral big railroads with cporaters. 

Good Wages Every Month in Year. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn boar desired. 
—_ 36 years. Illustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 

"8 SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


¢ StrongArms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 


T will send, as long as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders, arms, forearms 
and hands without any apparatus. They 
: are ‘beautifully illustrated with twenty 

“am half-tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 


: PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
210 Barker Bidy., 110 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


STAMMER 


lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
or HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, it, Mich. 
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TALCUM 

Al Positive ee Relief =D 

CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 

and all skim troubles, “4 dittle 

higher in nop perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it. 

on after shaving and after bath- 

7 Seld everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 

250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle ae sell. 

We Ship on Approval and trial 

to anyone in U. S. and pay _ fy —- 
you are not satisfied with b 

using it ten days don't pay a cmae 


D t buy a 
Factory Prices \i25.°.2 > 
iva pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
i you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 































fi] @Sts 2 cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
yy return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLECO., Dept. K51, Chicago. 
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\|Stove Polish 


Ask 


dealer ay nomical. Every st best can be used. 
Sor it. nad to G0 Suton en St oe ite oF 
DOES NOT B' OFF. 


liqui 
FREE SAMPLE. " Address Dept. J, 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York. 











of political agitations and conspiracies) $ additional expense on the machine. 


which had long disturbed the peace of the king-| 7 
In May of last year the king dissolved 
parliament, and made Premier Franco virtually 
There was rioting at the time, and | 


dom. 


dictator. 
later. In November several 
newspapers were suspend- 


republic. More riots fol- 


war-ships, and martial law 
was proclaimed in Lisbon. 
Last month a revolution- 
ary plot was discovered 
which aimed at the assas- 
sination of the dictator, 
and the establishment of a 








PRINCE PHILIPPE, 


> $21.75. This is the 
g Swell F ront 


— Head and Lift. 


3 It is an exceedingly popular 
|| machine. We have nine other 
| ¢ styles, ranging in price from 
$17.75 to $29.75. One quality 
| ¢ throughout. 
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republic. 


of supposed conspirators, 
cy 


poe Manuel, the surviving son of King 
Carlos and Queen Amélie, was proclaimed 
king by the council of state February 2d, under 
He is 18 years 
He is a lieutenant in the navy, 


the title of Dom Manuel IT. 
old. 
generally popular. 


On the morning of the day on which 
he was killed the king had issued a decree which | 
gave the premier unlimited power for the arbi- | 3— 
trary arrest, trial, and imprisonment or exile 


| formed, headed by Admiral Ferreira do Amaral, 
| and containing representatives of both the lead- 


ing political parties. 


and is 
Premier Franco resigned | = 
on the 3d, and an entirely new cabinet was | 





3 I have given my New Companion Ma- 
chine a thorough trial, and find it entirely 
satisfactory. It runs very smoothly and 
stitches beautifully. It arrived in_due 
> ©6= time in perfect condition. The finish 
cn ee some grain of ges = 
ce my —— — elen 
> Baker, Hartford, Conn. 





at least a dozen 


thing was all right, andl am very much 


| WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


WE pay all freight charges on the New Companion Sewing Machine to 
3 points east of Colorado, and Warrant Safe Delivery. 
lieves the purchaser of all anxiety, as well as 


We call special attention to Style 2!., price 


The machine I papehened, from you has proven satisfactory in every'way. I have sewed on 
ifferent kinds, some of which were high-priced machines. 

» not exchange my New Companion for any of them.—Ellen Copley, Coalville, Utah. 

; The New Comgenion Sewing Machine came to Sant promptly and in good condition. Every- 
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This offer re- 


Style 
24. 





, and can say | would 


I think it is one of the finest and 





best I have ever seen. 
panion best of all. It runs so light and 


oot 


with it, and am proud to 


Frankford. 





Have had — different machines in my time, but like the New Com- 
sews so nicely.—Mrs. C. 
I received my sewing machine in good shape on the 3d of December. Iam very well pleased 
an owner of a New Companion. 
beg pee as I have three friends who own New Companions.— 


Se wd at once for a Descriptive Booklet, with Samples of Stitching. 
7 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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per, Sauk Center, Minn. 


ew the merits of the machine 
J. Sidney Johnson, 
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225 ass't select, incl. Colombia, Malay, 
TAM ns. .5e. 5 f. incl. Comoro, Australia 
(Swan). I _abuan and nice Album, 5c. 1000 good 
Mix. 15e. Agts. wtd. so per ct. 1r2p. = of 1200 
Sets, Pkts. and §1 worth of Coupons Free, WE BUY 
STAMPS. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 





Don’t buy any Rugs, Capote or any kind of Floor 
Coverings until you write and get our low prices 
and remarkable offerin Our Beautiful Photo re- 
productions in actual ¢ ‘olors, and samples of quali- 
ties, make it easy ad dy so yo! Rugs of us by mail. 

To Every One Writi: At Once, enclosing 30c., 
we will send. deliv ore eh inges pre paid, this prett 
little Rug, 1 ft. 4 in. wide by 3 ft. 2 in. long, with 
fringe in brilliant colored mottled effect. Woven 
from ends of large carpet Rugs and wool-faced. 
Only one to a customer. 
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MANUFACTURERS OUTLET CO. 
Any merchant using this name will be prosecuted. 
Department 22-R. Providence, R. I. 
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The alion tonal 


Fashion Guide is F REE. 


Won’t you write for it to-day? 


One may answer few advertisements,—but 
this announces to you the fact that “ THE 
NATIONAL” Guide To New York Fashions 
Is Free. That it may be yours, just for simply 
us your name and address. 

every Yous 8 Oy oy sped: may comply 
: = con’ y sending name 

Sec lay — by writing for it now. 
You will be especially interested in this Style Book because it 
is the worthy representative of the National Cloak & Suit 
Co. ‘‘ The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establish- 
ment In The World.’’ 
ause it contains Fashion 
Plates showin: 63 of 
the new mode! t Scene Suits 
Visiting Dresses made to 
your own measure, from over 
400 new Spring Ma- 
terials. And fit, workman- 
chip. style, material, are 
allincl under the terms of 


OUR GUARANTEE. 

If any garment you 
order from us does not 
please you, just send it 
back at our expense, 
and we will promptly 
send your money 
to you. 

Write to-day for Your 
Free Copy of this Fash- 
ion Guide And Your set 
of Samples of the New 
Spring Materials. 


Spring Suits 
(Made-To-Order) 


























— Nee % RUGS 





$6 to $33) 


CATALOGUE AND 
SAMPLES FREE. | 


Our Fashion Guide and Complete Wearing Apparel | 
Catalogue (sent to you free), also illustrates and 
a complete line adies’ Ready-Made Lingerie 
Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk Shirt-Waist Suits, Skirts, Rain- | 
Coats, Silk Coats, Separate —= Shirt-W aists, Muslin and | 
Knit Underwear, i. losiery, Kimonos, Corsets, 
Sweaters, Neckwear, Belts, etc., also a beautiful line Misses’ | 
‘esses, Confirmation Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits; 
Children’s Dresses and Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and Caps. 
We prepay postage or expressage 
on anything you order from us to 
any part of the United States. 
Write to-day for our New Spring Catalogue,— 
ss. — York Fashions,”’—sent free by return mail, 
Pc desire samples of materials = a Tailor-Made Suit or 
be sure to mention you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
Larg:st Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the W orld. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 

















The Educator way : 


wrong way: 
Comfort—room for five toes. 


Discomsort pean toes. 


"Lets the foot 
grow as it should" 





















For every 
member of 
the family— 

infants 
to parents. 


DullCalf,PatentColt, 
Kid and i 


Sold 


evi } 
ASK YOUR 
DEALER 
before ordering 
direct. 

By mail 25c. extra. 
None genuine unless 
stamped "Educator" on 
the sole. 

Wearers of Rice & Hutchins 


Shoes are comfortably taste- 
Sully and economically shod. 













| elephants to the vicinity of their scene of labors, 
| but these wild animals are usually too old and 
| intractable to be used as recruits. 





RICE @ HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS | 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gi 


| Dept. B, 10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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reserving the Buffalo.—The New York | 
Zoological Park has presented to the national | 


| > . 
| government a herd of 15 fine buffalo, which | 
| have been turned loose on a range of 7,680 | 


acres, prepared for them in the Wichita Game | 
teserve in southwestern Oklahoma. The direc- | 
tor of the Zoélogical Park believes that the 
only way in which the buffalo can be preserved 
in full vigor for a couple of centuries to come 
is by establishing herds, under state or national 
ownership, on ranges so large that the animals 
will enjoy a wild, free life. When confined too 
long, even in so large a park as that of the 


|New York Zodlogical Society, they suffer from | 
the effects of inbreeding. 


& 


peas Walls with Bags.—The prac- | 
tice of constructing breakwaters and the 
submerged parts of piers with concrete enclosed 

in bags has been largely developed in Scotland. 

The concrete is prepared as near as possible to 
the place where it is to be used. It is enclosed 

in bags to protect it temporarily from the effects | 
of contact with the sea-water while it is lowered 
into place. The bags are placed in a box sus- 
pended directly over the spot where they are 
to lie. The touching of a trigger opens the 
box and allows a bag to drop out. A line of 
bags having been deposited, the longer axis of 
each bag in the next series is so arranged that 
the meeting edges of two of the bags in the 
lower row Will be covered. Thus a regular 
wall is built up, and as the concrete hardens, 
it becomes solid and immovable. 


h 


nlarging the Kiel Canal.—A striking 
result of the rapid growth in the size and 
draft of ships is the decision of the German 
government to widen and deepen the celebrated 


$f 
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4 
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Kiel Canal. This decision was enforced by the 
fact that the new 18,000-ton battle-ships now 


| under construction will be too large to pass | 
| through the canal. 


The depth of the canal | 
is to be increased from 29% to 36 feet, and 
the width of the sill from 72 to 144 feet. It 
will be necessary to excavate more than 
3,500,000,000 cubic feet of earth in order to 
effect the enlargement. The widening, as far 
as possible, will be confined to one bank, in 
order not to interrupt navigation. | 


J 


yan Elephants.—The efforts of the 
Congo State authorities to domesticate 


| the African elephant have brought out some in- 


teresting peculiarities of those animals. During 
the wet season, which lasts four months, the 
elephants are not worked, but are turned out 
into the forest. Instead, however, of rejoining | 
their wild kin, they seem to keep apart, as if 
conscious of the difference that their training 
has produced. On being brought back to their 
duties they show no disposition to shirk their 
work. Their presence sometimes attracts wild 


® 
ontrolling Streams.—The recent ap- | 
pointment by the President of an Inland 
Waterways Commission has renewed interest in 
the many problems connected with the control 
of the flow of streams and rivers. Engineers 
who have given special attention to this subject 
say that what is needed is a broad systematic 
treatment, including at the same time the pre- 
vention of floods and the storage of water for 
times of drought. The aim should be the 
equable distribution of the flow of streams | 
throughout the year. The importance of this 
is only beginning to be generally understood. | 
“The unbridled discharge of streams, large 
and small,’”’ says Engineering News, ‘‘annu- 
ally wipes out immense values through erosion | 
of arable land.’’ ‘This is especially true in the | 
South, but everywhere it robs the land. The 
problem of water storage to supply the streams | 
in dry weather is no less important, in all parts | 











| of the land, than that of the prevention of dis- | 


astrous floods at other seasons. ‘The two things, | 
say the engineers, should go hand in hand. | 


|The result would be an enormous addition to 


the wealth and resources of our country. | 


























































































This Cocoa consists of 
nothing but the choicest 
cocoa beans ground 
to flour fineness. 

We say it is the best 
cocoa made; we can 
prove it and haveco 
proved it. 
| Will you prove it? 











Loumney’s Cook Book- 400 Pages 
1400 Receipts.- 60 cents postpaid 
Sol by Booksellers. 


he WALTER M. Lowney Co. 


Makers of Chocolates s Cocoa 
BOSTON, MASS. 



































THE YOUTH’S COM PARION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
ang all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TUBERCULOUS MENINGITIS. 


brain 
which affects children 
mainly, although adults 
do not 
about two years. Nearly 
near the period of first 
dentition. 

The disease is due to a 
deposit of tubercles in the 
_ pia mater—the inner of 
the membranes covering the brain. This is accom- 
panied by more or less inflammation and softening 
of the brain, and by an increase in the amount of 
cerebrospinal fluid. 

Tuberculosis of other parts, as the lungs or 
joints, is very common, but the meningeal affection 
may exist alone. The disease may begin gradu- 
ally or abruptly. 
common. For a longer or shorter period the child 
is noticed to be ill. It is dull, often peevish, 
sleeps poorly, sometimes crying out shrilly in 
sleep or grinding his teeth; the appetite is poor, 
vomiting is not infrequent, constipation is the 
rule, and the breath is generally bad. 

In older children headache is usually complained 
of, and the speech is affected, being slow and 
halting, sometimes with disarrangement of the 
order of the words in a sentence, or the substitu- 
tion of meaningless words. When the disease is 
fully developed, all these symptoms become in- 
tensified. 

Pain is often severe, sometimes in the head, 
sometimes in other parts of the body; constipation 
is obstinate; vomiting occasionally, although not 
always, occurs; the eyes are sensitive to light; the 
face has a vacant expression; no notice is taken 
of the surroundings; the patient lies on the side 
with the knees drawn up, and asks only to be let 
alone. 

Convulsions are the rule in young children. 
They may be confined to certain groups of muscles, 
to one extremity or to one side of the face, or they 
may involve the entire body. Following the con- 
vulsions there is usually more or less muscular 
rigidity, or there may be paralysis. The pulse is 
irregular, and as a rule slower than normal until 
toward the end of the disease, when it may become 
very rapid. The breathing is also irregular, and 
sighing is frequent. 

Tuberculous meningitis is a very serious, usu- 





ally fatal, disease, but victims sometimes recover | 


from it under appropriate treatment, or get well 
spontaneously. It is quite different in nature 
and symptoms from cerebrospinal meningitis. 
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COUNT AND FIREMAN. 


hen an American private citizen, who hap- 

pens to be an heiress, becomes engaged to 
or marries a foreign private citizen, who happens 
to bear a title, the newspapers make plain their 
belief that a very large number of people who are 
in no way concerned will find the affair a matter 
of public interest. Consequently, we have been 
hearing much of late of Count Szechenyi, who is 
the choice of Miss Gladys Vanderbilt. Many of 
the remarks made are lightly slurring or malicious, 
because of the young lady’s wealth, and the un- 
fortunate fact that titled fortune-hunters have 
sometimes married—and made miserable—A meri- 
can wives. 

Such an assumption of interested motive, with- 
out proof, is scarcely complimentary to either of 
the two concerned, and is certainly unfair. Sze- 
chenyi is a name strange to American ears; yet 
once before a count of the name has preferred an 
urgent request in this country, although not toa 
lady, and with unquestionably altruistic motives. 
The title of fire chief is not, like that of count, 
hereditary; but one’s feelings toward the present 
Count Szechenyi are likely to be neither less 
amiable nor less respectful after reading the 
letter, written in a foreigner’s quaintly careful, 
yet occasionally erratic English, which was re- 
ceived thirty-five years ago by Chief Engineer 
Damrell of Boston from Count Edmond Szechenyi, 
president of the United Fire Brigades of the 
Hungarian States. In it was enclosed a group 
photograph of the officers of his department, and 
it was published in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 15, 1873. 

“We take liberty to express to-day,” wrote the 
fireman-count, “our wish to get your information 


Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 


his form of chronic | 
fever is one) 


always escape. | 
The most frequent age is | 


half of all the cases occur | 


The gradual beginning is most | 








| about regulations, laws, kind of working, &c. We 
| beg to accept enclosed photographs as a token of 
|our brotherhood-feeling against you, and should 
| be very pleased if you would favor us in return 
| with your portraits, views of your buildings, en- 
| gines, truck-ladders, and some printed reports. 
| We shall not fail if you allow for use those kind 
| gifts for publication in the German and Hungarian 
organs of the press for the interest of the fire 
| brigades. Out of this reason we are sure you will 
kindly answer to our humble request, and help us 
so in our efforts for the welfare of mankind.” 
Doubtless his request was granted. Doubtless, 
also, in a country where family traditions and 
interests are faithfully continued, one American 
bride will be taken to a medieval castle, properly 


guishers, hose-reels, and the latest thing in fire- 
escapes. 
* © 


EVERYBODY LIKED HIM. 


t an auction in a storage warehouse the auc- 
tioneer had but just restored harmony be- 
tween two females, each of whom believed herself 
to be the purchaser of two pigs in a blue china 
automobile, when a small voice piped up, de- 
manding to know when the kittens were to be 
put up for sale. The auctioneer paid no attention, 
says a writer in the New York Sun, because a 
roll-top desk was in danger of going for six dollars 
and a half. Again the small voice arose, and as 
no one answered or listened, it died down. 


The roll-top desk finally brought twelve dollars, 
and in the triumphant moment that followed, the 
auctioneer heard the small, persistent person 
saying: 

“Please, ain’t you going to put up the kittens?” 

“Kittens?” said the auctioneer, wondering if he 
had missed a lot. 

Here the small person was raised on some one’s 
shoulder. 
haired little chap. Every one smiled and asked 
him what kittens he meant. He was quite abashed 
by so much attention, but managed to lisp out: 

“The men that drive the horses said the kittens 

what lives in the box are going to be sold, and I 
| want one.” 
As a grimy fist containing four cents was held 
| out for the auctioneer’s inspection, the small 
person grew so in popular favor that the kittens 
were sent for, and he was allowed to take his 
choice. He trotted off, having bought the only 
live stock of the morning, but holding it so tightly 
round its fat little waist-line that it stood small 
chance of being live stock long. 

Men smiled tolerantly after the retreating little 
figure, and even the auctioneer was moved to 
momentary silence, all of which goes to show that 
~ simple, natural child is never really out of 
‘ashion. 
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WHO WAS “BOSS’’? 


| ty on a time, runs a modern fable which 
| appears in the Philadelphia Ledger, a youth 

about to.embark on the sea of matrimony went 
| to his father and said: 


| “Father, who should be boss, I or my wife?” 
| The old man smiled and said: 

“Here are one hundred hens and a team of 
horses. Hitch up the horses, load the hens into 
the wagon, and wherever you find a man and his 
wife dwelling, stop and make inquiry as to who is 
the boss. W a oe find a woman running 

| things, leave a hen. If you come to a place where 
a man is in control, give him one of the horses.” 

After seventy-nine hens had beensdisposed of, 
he came to a house and made the usual inquiry. 

“I’m boss 0’ this ranch,” said the man. 

So the wife was called, and she affirmed her 
husband’s assertion. 

“Take whichever horse you want,” was the 
boy’s reply. 

So the husband replied, “I’ll take the bay.” 

But the wife did not like the bay horse, and 
called her husband aside and talked to him. He 
returned and said: 

“T believe I’ll take the gray horse.” 

, “Not much,” said the young man. “You geta 
1en.’ 
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A CHANGE OF NAME. 


| ¢Tather,” said Tommy Bardell, of the William 

Henry Harrison Grammar School, “you 
want to come next Saturday afternoon and see us 
play a game with the Oliver Wendell Holmes foot- 
ball-team. We’re going to do ’em up.” 


“Do you belong to a football-team?” asked his 
father. “It is news to me.” 

“Do 1?” exclaimed Tommy, proudly. ‘Well, I 
reckon! I’mthe quarter-back of the Tornadoes.” 

“The Tornadoes? Who are they?” 

“That’s the name of our school team.” 

“H’mph! And you are te to play a game 
next Saturday, are you? ell, I'll go and see it.” 

The game took place according to announce- 
ment, and the Tornadoes were beaten by a score 
of 26 to 0. 

“Tommy,” said his father, overtaking him while 
he was on his way home, “what did you tell me 
was the name of your team?” 

“The Tornadoes,” answered the boy, “ but 
we’re going to change it to something else. We 
ain’t even a fog!” 


¢ @¢ 


TOO LATE TO LEARN. 


he native French-Canadian continues to tell 

good stories, if one may judge by that quoted 
by a contributor to the London Literary World. 
He was talking of the Quaker in Canada, when 
the French-Canadian interrupted him. 


“Ah,” said he, “good tam dat, on dose day! 
Every ee tak hees — b one old Quakaire, 
who mak to trust le bon Dieu, and de Indians 
shoot ’em even all de same, bagosh! 

“But dey nevaire mak to shoot de old Quakaire 
| ?cos he mos’ bes’ man all round. Den bimeby de 
| Quakaire got scare, and buy a gun, so de Indians 
| shoot heem dead and tak hees scalp just to teach 
| him bettaire; but he too dead to understan’. Ah, 
good tam, dat!” 


| 
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THE ONLY “ MERRYMAKING.” 


he school record kept by an old-time teacher | 
of “Number 6” in a New England village | 


| 

| contains at least one item which moved a chance 

reader to smiles. It is this: 

| _ Special honor badges were given to Flora and 
Minetta Lovett for the best attendance. During 

| the entire school year they were not once absent 

| to attend any picnic, reunion, excursion or merry- 

| making, the only exception being the afternoon of 

| May 10th, when their twin brothers were ill from 
the effect of something they had eaten, and not 

| expected to live, although they soon recovered. 


equipped—as most are not—with hand-extin- | 


He proved to be a black-eyed, curly- | 


SKIN PURIFICATION. 

Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 

Else Fails. | 
The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, asin | 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in sealled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 
Adv. 








Learn at our school 

Ti ’/ gra h yY —superior, practical 
e © Pp methods. Living ex- 
pouses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED, 
Jatalogue FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony line 
of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all 
styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best 
material, original designs, expert work- 

manship—nobby and durable. OUR 

PONY FARM is the best stocked in the 












+ West. Prompt shipments. Illus.cat.free. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 480 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Best 
Egyptian 
Cotton. 





hosiery is proverbial. It 
is very unusual to find 
durability in ladies’ 
stockings so fine and 
dressy as our 


No. 99. 


The yarn is made 
especially for us of the 
best combed Egyptian 
cotton.. This stocking 
is also very popular with 
misses and children. 

Sizes 4 to 8, 25c. a 
pair; 8% to 10, 35c. 
Buy of your dealer if 
he has them. If not, 
send to us. 

Write for our booklet, 
“‘Hosie conomy for 
the Whole Family.” 
Mention Youth’s 
Companion. 










Elastic, 
Dressy, 
Extra 
Fine 
Rib. 

















COOPER, WELLS & CO., 





300 Broad Street, 
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Little 
Ones 





Give the children all the Necco 
Sweets they want. Youngsters 
really thrive on good wholesome 
confectionery. Sugar is as nec- 
essary a food as bread and meat. 
It's only candy of uncertain 
quality that does harm. 


ENOX(\ocolates 


are one of the 500 varieties of 
Necco Sweets—you can get any 
kind of confectionery you can 
think of—plain hard candies or 
fancy bon-bons—under the name 
of Necco Sweets. The Necco 
Seal is for your protection. Look 
for the seal and you are safe. 


If your dealer does not have them, send us 
25 cents for an attractive Pe nen of Lenox 
hocolates ; or, 
better still, order 
one of our special 
$1.00 packages 
in a handsome 
art box. Either 
package sent 
postpaid. 


New England 
Confectionery 


" Necco 
SWEETS 


4 New England = ‘ 





ConfectioneryCe . Company 
5 Summer ano Mevcuer Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 














St. Joseph, Mich. — 





for dessert. 


Sometimes 
for entertainment. 


Sometimes 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


just because they're so good. 








Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








SHOES AT ALL 





| world. 






PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 


than ot manutacturer in the 
ke world, ause they hold thelr shape, “ea 
it better, of 


fi wear longer, a 
hes greater value th , ot 


shoes. 
| W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Git Ed Shoes cannot 


equalled at any ice. 

8S CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and 

| stitute. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from facto’ 









Exclusively 
on bottom. Take No Sub- 
to any part of the 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


price is stam 





Dalia hy 


: 
| 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 
1907, on over 1,500,000 Policies, is the 
Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over __ - - - 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to December 31, 1907, over - 141 Mullion Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security of their Policies, Dec. 31, 1907, over 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over - - - 1% Million Dollars 
REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, ona Basis . ; | Million Doll 
Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly —, 


Gain in Insurance in Force, in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Creater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
. Given, Since the Introduction of 
fiNAS THE A Gf Pi the New Industrial Policy and 


STRENGTH OF i; 
New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 
More Life Insurance for Less Money 


Than Ever Before. 





‘GIBRALTAR | 








The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


We point to 


Pillsbury’s BEST Flour 


as the best recommendation for the superior 
quality of our new breakfast food 


Pillsbury’s BEST Cereal 


For nearly half a century Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
has been the standard in the Flour business 
the world over. Our new breakfast food is 
made with the same care, from the same selected 
wheat, in the same great mills at Minneapolis. 


Each package makes 12 lbs. of delicious, 
creamy white food. 


Look for the name PILLSBURY on 
your flour sack and cereal package. 
Ask your Grocer. 





The following 
Special Recipe for Children 


Takes a little more time and trouble than to prepare 
in the ordinary way. But it has been discovered that 


this makes the ideal food for little folks. 


Pour one quart of boiling water into a cold pan, add 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and then stir in slowly one 
cup (one-half pint) of Pillsbury’s Best Cereal. 


Cook thirty minutes, or longer, in a covered pan set 
in boiling water. 


Cooking three-quarters of an hour will not injure, but rather add 
to its delicacy. In such instances, however, it is often necessary 
to stir in a little boiling water to keep it from becoming too 
thick. Serve hot with cream and sugar. 
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